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Why Don’t You Fire? 
Some one has asked, ‘‘What is the use of 
taking a good aim if you don’t fire?” ~Simi- 
larly what does it benefit a subscriber to 
intend to renew his subscription if he continu- 
ally puts off renewing? 


PMlnepbell 


Bergey’s Sanitation 
New (5th) Edition 


Dr. Bergey’s book covers every phase of sanitation and hygiene of interest to 
the veterinarian and health officer. There are chapters on air, ventilation, 
heating, water and water-supply, sewage and garbage disposal, food preserva- 
tives and adulterants, meat inspection, personal and industrial hygiene, soil, 
house construction from a sanitary standpoint, vital causes of disease, im- 
munity, biologic aids to diagnosis, prophylaxis, disinfection, vital statistics, etc. 


Octavo of 529 pages, illustrated. By D. H. Bergey, A. M., M. D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
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Change of Address 


We wish to announce to the Veterinary 
Profession that we have Changed our 
Main Office to MUSCATINE, IOWA, 
where we have built larger and better 
Laboratories to accommodate our rapidly 
increasing business. 

We still maintain Offices, Storage and 
Shipping facilities in East St. Louis, III. 


East St. Louis, Ill. Muscatine, Iowa 
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Protection for the Veterinarian 


Who Uses Royal Serum 


We throw every safeguard around the production and distribution of our 
serum. An instance of this is shown in the care we take to make it abso- 
lutely certain that none of our serum carries foot-and-mouth disease. 


All serum and virus prepared in our laboratories since November 15th, 
in addition to complying with all of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
regulations regarding testing for purity and potency, have been subjected 
to the following special tests for foot-and-mouth disease infection : 

For each batch or series of serum, two calves are injected with fifty cubic 
centimeters of serum intravenously. The calves are then held under observa- 
tion of the Federal inspectors for fifteen days or longer. Also, all jvirus for 
simultaneous treatment is tested by the injection intravenously of two cubic 
centimeters of each batch of virus of 10,000 cubic centimeters or less into each 
of two calves. These calves are held under observation by the government in- 
spectors for fifteen days or longer. Calves cannot be used for testing purposes 
the second time. 

This test has the approval of and is conducted under the direction of 
officials of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Since November 15th, all of our 
serum has been subjected to it, which assures the veterinarian and hog owner 
not only a fresh potent product, but also one free from any foot-and-mouth 


disease infection. 


ROYAL SERUM COMPANY 


_ Laboratories: we Address orders and in- 
Osage and Adams Sts., Main 4491 quiries, Packers Station, 
Kansas City, Kans. Kansas City, Kans. 


Orders addressed to the Home Office or to any of the following distribut- 
ing stations will receive immediate attention: 


THE ROYAL SERUM CO., THE ROYAL SERUM CO., F. E. PALMER, M. D. C., 
910 S. Washington St., 208 Observatory Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 
Peoria, Ill. Des Moines, lowa. 


































Official Control of the Production and Distri- 


bution of the Commercial and 
State Serum“ 


By DR. C. J. SIHLER, Kansas City, Mo., President of the Sihler Serum Company. 


HE wonderful progress of the Unit- 
ed States along commercial lines 
is due to its stupendous resources, in- 
ventive genius, the ability and willingness 
of the people to discard that which 
seemed good enough to our fathers, and 
adopt newer and improved methods, to 
get quicker and better results, and en- 
courage a desire among our people to 
excel along particular lines, no matter 
what they may be. 

The farmer wishes to excel with his 
fine cattle, sheep or hogs, if only to 
have something a little better than his 
neighbor ; and if he learns of something 
that will protect his valuable herds, he 
willingly spends his money therefor. 

Anything that will inspire confidence, 
promote a feeling of security on the part 
of the purchaser or consumer, and a sat- 
isfactory pride on that of the manufac- 
turer or producer of any product, is 
worthy of the highest thought and con- 
sideration. 

For a number of years past there has 
been developing a marked paternalism, 
both in national and state governments. 
This paternal evolution is a matter of 
much concern to many citizens who give 
the subject any thought. A continuous 
evolution of such policy will find govern- 
mental officers taking up the usual busi- 
ness vocations of the people generally, 
such as raising bread stuffs and super- 
vising the distribution thereof; the pro- 
motion of commerce by the establishment 
of centers of exchange, and fixing the 
rates of commission, brokerage, inter- 
est, also supplying the funds needful in 





*Read at 19th annual meeting of the U. S. Live 


Stock Sanitary Ass’n, Chicago, December 1-2, 1915. 





the conduct of such business; caring for 
the sick and afflicted in providing physi- 
cians, needful remedial agencies, nurses, 
etc., and so and so on, throughout the 
activities of human kind. 

The production and gratuitous distri- 
bution of vaccines by the federal govern- 
ment for the control of communicable 
animal diseases were also taken up by 
numerous state governments, thus in a 
measure duplicating this phase of gov- 
ernmental service. As an instance of 
this, I may mention the production and 
distribution of blackleg vaccine, it being 
perhaps the most widely used. 

With the marvelous growth of this 
country in the past one hundred years, 
no other industry has grown so rapidly, 
nor is there any of so great importance 
to the agricultural interests as the hog 
industry, and this in the face of a great- 
er loss to the producer from the ravages 
of disease than any other agricultural 
activity. 

Hog cholera has, in the past and is 
still, taking a heavy toll from the grow- 
ers of this country and were it not for 
the scientific research and the fruitful 
result of the investigations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, the toll would be 
still heavier. Statistics show that the 
discovery of the anti-hog-cholera serum 
has reduced the loss from hog cholera 
in the one state of lowa from twenty- 
seven million dollars to less than seven 
million dollars within a year. 

. In these premises, the production and 
distribution of serum, in the way that 
best conserves the interest of the pro- 
ducer and consumer, requires able, in- 
telligent and consistent consideration. 
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The manufacture of serum and an- 
alogous products is in the embryonic 
stage, but is making rapid progress in thc 
field of commerce. The hog raiser every 
where has his interest aroused, as soon 
as he learns of something to his pecuni- 
ary advantage, and is perfectly willing 
to “be shown.” 

During the 1913 epizootic of hog chol- 
era, Many concerns were incorporated 
for the sole purpose of availing them- 
selves of the great pecuniary benefits to 
be quickly realized from the manufac- 
ture of hog cholera serum, and did so 
purely. with a “get-rich-quick-Walling- 
ford” intention, without regard to re- 
sults. 

These “moonshine rangers” did to the 
serum business just what was to be ex- 
pected—brought the serum into disrepute 
and cast opprobrium on serum producers 
as a whole, placing the careful, con- 
scientious and scientific manufacturer on 
a plane with themselves, and causing the 
state and federal officials to look with 
suspicion on everybody and everything 
connected with serum-virus production. 

Federal inspection has proved to be a 
great good and is desired by all reliable 
serum producers, as it inspires a con- 
fidence in the product. Supervision by 
the federal authorities insures uniform 
rules and regulations for the manufac- 
ture of a potent serum thus restoring 
public confidence in its use. 

The solving of the methods of produc- 
tion and use of anti-hog-cholera serum 
by . the federal government has led 
numerous state governments to conclude 
that it is the function of such states to 
produce and distribute this serum at pub- 
lic expense, and have asked legislatures 
to appropriate funds for this purpose. In 
many states appropriations have been 
made for the establishment and main- 
tenance of serum producing plants, with 
the provision that the products shall be 
sold to citizens in the state at the actual 
cost of production, leaving out of con- 
sideration the investment in the plant and 
the salaries of the employees, and in 
some states these- employees not only 
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produce the serum, but go to the farms 
and apply it at the expense of the state. 

This feature of paternalism might be 
justifiable were it not that the commer- 
cial interests of the hog raiser could be 
protected through his own individual 
efforts in procuring needful serum and 
competent veterinarians to administer it. 
The raising of swine is an agricultural 
business and making it profitable should 
depend upon the intelligently applied 
energies of those engaged in it, rather 
than on the paternal care of the state, 
especially as anti-hog-cholera serum, a 
temporary essential for the hog raising 
industry, is now on the market as a com- 
mercial product and in adequate quan- 
tity. 

It is conceded that if further experi- 
mental work is needful to perfect the 
material for eradication and control of 
disease, it comes properly within the pur- 
vey of state governments to carry on 
such experiments to demonstrate to the 
public, not only as to how such material 
may be most economically produced, but 
also how most economically applied, but 
it is not conceded that it is good public 
policy for such governments to enter in- 
to the commercial manufacture of this 
product. Rather, the state should en- 
courage the citizens to enter the field of 
production as a private enterprise. The 
individual should not be discouraged by 
governmental competition in the produc- 
tion of anti-hog-cholera serum any more 
than in the production of shoes, automo- 
biles, chemicals or any other article of 
commerce. 

The state should regulate and direct 
in a general way the manner and con- 
duct of all private enterprises, to the end 
that the public good may be conserved, 
and as applied to anti-hog-cholera serum 
or any other product of intrastate com- 
merce, the state should protect the pub- 
lic against fraud, the resi It of either de- 
sign or ignorance, and we welcome 
wholesome regulation of the sale of se- 
rum, which shall determine its purity 
and potency and adequately safeguard 
both the public and the producer. 

















At the present time there is no real 
necessity for states operating serum 
plants for commercial purposes. The 
primary reason for the commercializing 
of anti-hog-cholera serum by the state 
was quantity and to regulate the price of 
the product to the consumer. 

That time has passed. The produc- 
tion has grown so rapidly and competi- 
tion so keen, that the price to the con- 
sumer is much lower than the state plants 
can or do sell to the consumer. 


The federal and state governments 
should have one policy, and the changes, 
if any, should be well considered before 
enforcing. 

Frequent changes demoralize business, 
cause losses and when rules are made 
and enforced without positive knowledge 
as to their effect from the official and 
commercial standpoint, a great injustice 
will be done to the producer, and un- 
doubtedly a greater one to the consumer. 

And for that reason, the state and 
federal institutions ought to be confined 
in their operations exclusively to experi- 
mental lines. 

The production of serum is legitimate 
and is so recognized by all states and the 
federal authorities. The production is 
supervised by inspectors prepared and 


Discussion: A government should be 
interested in and have jurisdiction over 
those things only that affect the commu- 
nity or nation as. a whole, but should not 
meddle with private enterprises. It is 
not in keeping with this principle of 
democracy for the government to go into 
the manufacture of serums and vaccines 
for free distribution to individual live- 
stock producers. 

The contention may probably be made 
that the livestock industry is a matter of 
concern to the whole nation or commu- 
mty and that, therefore, governmental aid 


should be given to those who engage in_ 


that enterprise. This, however, would 
be overlooking the fact that there are 


STATE PRODUCTION OF SERUM 
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schooled for that special purpose; and 
serum plants doing an interstate business 
are inspected and this inspection is man- 
datory. Hence, the products from these 
plants should have the stamp of approval 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and be allowed to be sold in 
any state without restrictions; without 
bond deposit or any hindrance whatso- 
ever. The serum-virus or simultaneous 
treatment has proved wherever used ex- 
tensively that it is the only practical 
method of control and should be en- 
couraged by all state authorities. 

Further, it is the consensus of opinion 
among those engaged in the manufacture 
of serum virus that the rules and regula- 
tions as laid down by the Bureau of An- 
imal Industry should be adopted by each 
state for its government of the manufac- 
ture of this product, thus leaving no 
doubt in the mind of those engaged in 
the business as to what is required of 
them. 

When we consider the great benefit to 
the farmer in the protection of his hogs 
and the consequent cheapening of the 
hog product to the poor consumer, it 
would seem that all should work togeth- 
er harmoniously for the control of this 
great scourge among our domestic an- 
imals. 


two principal elements involved’ in the 
operation of any industry. 

There is, of course, the relation that 
the undertaking has to the public at 
large, and to safeguard the interests of 
the people in that relationship, it is quite 
proper for the government to take a 
hand. But there is also another side; 
namely, the interest of the individual 
producer of a commodity, and his inter- 
est is not to be confused with that of 
the people as a whole. His welfare 
should be permitted to be dependent up- 
on his own initiative in the pursuit of his 
vocation, because being already in posses- 
sion of the means‘ by which he can pro- 
duce something, he should be considered 
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as sufficiently well situated to be able to 
dispense with the help of the state, for 
which there is a greater need in other 
quarters. 

When it comes, therefore, to the man- 
ufacture of serum, all that can properly 
be held to be within the jurisdiction of 
the government is the regulation and su- 
pervision of the methods of preparing 
such a commodity for. the market, as well 
as the inspection of the commodity it- 
self, for in so doing, the governmental 
authorities are. seeking to protect the 
general public from the results that 
would ultimately follow from an im- 
pure or deteriorated product. 

It should not, however, be the part 
of the government to play the commer- 
cial role of manufacturer and distributor 
of such serum at public expense, because 
the breeder of domestic animals is con- 
ducting a private enterprise for the sake 
of his own individual gain, and if his 
business is worth while at all, his re- 
wards from it ought to be enough to 
put him beyond the need of government 
charity. If it is for the sake of the 
common good that a state engages in the 
anti-hog-cholera-serum business, can it 
not be maintained on the same grounds 
that the state should enter into the busi- 
ness of raising pure bred hogs and dis- 
tributing them gratis as foundation stock 
for improved herds? 

The prevention of hog cholera by the 
state increases the output of hogs for 
the market and thereby adds to the finan- 
cial benefit of the hog raiser, whose 
profits do not go into the public cash 
register, although the investment re- 
sponsible for his increased profits was 
taken out of it. 

Perhaps some may think that the pre- 
vention of disease is not properly to be 
considered as a part of the process of 
bringing up domestic animals but that it 
is an extraneous provocation under 
which the liverstock owner is entitled to 
dig with both hands into the public purse. 
This may be the attitude of serum pater- 
nalists, but if they were logical, they 
would see that all the activities of the 
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livestock grower are mainly concerned 
with measures of prevention. He must 
prevent his animals from going without 
food and water, from exposure to incle- 
ment weather, from accidental injury, 
etc. If it_is his duty to stand all the 
expense of such preventions, why is it 
not also within. his province to pay the 
total cost of the prevention of disease 
by the use of serum? 

Furthermore, it is to be remembered 
that the private serum plant enters into 
the question. Why should the govern- 
ment go into competition with a certain 
private industry? The manufacture of 
serum is quite as legitimate a field for in- 
dividual enterprise as any other, and 
while it is proper for the government to 
regulate and inspect that industry, yet 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for 
the state and nation to become actually 
engaged in making the commercial prod- 
uct. The farmer and livestock grower 
are in business just as much as the pri- 
vate serum manufacturers are, and since 
the government does not compete with 
the former, why should the latter be the 
recipients of less fair treatment. The 
national and state agricultural experi- 
ment stations do not produce crops and 
livestock on a large scale for free dis- 
tribution nor for sale at cost. If they 
did, they would be competing with the 
farmer and livestock grower in precisely 
the same manner as the state and na- 
tional serum plants are competing with 
the private manufacturers. If private 
enterprise has a right to dominate one 
field, it should have an equal right to 
maintain itself in the other. 

Besides the results of state owned 
serum plants, rather than contributing 
to the common good in the suppression 
of disease, are more likely to be detri- 
mental to the very interests they profess 
to serve. It is not unusual to hear of 
the spread of hog cholera in various 
states owing to the inability of the state 
serum plant to meet the need for its 
product. The financial appropriations 
for the enterprise of a state are depend- 
ent upon the whims of its legislature, and 








very often the amount appropriated for 
the state’s plant is not sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for producing the 
necessary supply of serum. Since ac- 
cepting charity speedily becomes a habit, 
the user of serum depends upon the state 
to meet his needs in this respect, and 
if the serum is not immediately available, 
he decides to wait, with the result that 
he waits too long until the disease has 


HE subject assigned me is a very 
important one, as all who have 
been engaged in the control of foot- 
and-mouth disease know full well that 
quarantine units, zones and _ radii, 
have been the subject of considerable 
controversy. I hope it will not be ex- 
pected of me to suggest quarantines 
that will prove satisfactory to all par- 
ties concerned (especially those who 
are placed in quarantine). I have 
never yet been either praised or com- 
plimented ‘upon the placing of any 
quarantine, by those most interested 
and most affected by the quarantine 
nor by those protected. Thunderbolts 
would be mild shocks to a quarantine 
officer, compared with the shocks he 
would experience at receiving kind 
words, compliments, or congratula- 
tions. 


Before offering my suggestions rel- 
ative to the areas that should be 
quarantined in order to control foot- 
and-mouth disease, I want to say a 
few words about co-operative quaran- 
tine: 

This country is called the United 
States. of America; I am wondering 
if the country as a whole is really true 
to'its name? Are we united as states, 
under the national sanitary authorities 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 





*Presented at the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Confer- 
ence, Chicago, Nov. 29-30, 1915. 
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spread through his whole herd. On the 
other hand, if the serum was bought 
from a private serum company and their 
supply was exhausted, it could readily 
be obtained from another company, the 
supply in private hands always equaling 
the demand, since an increased demand 
would there immediately result in in- 
creased facilities of production.—G. G. 
Florine. 


Quarantine Zones or Units* 


By DR. J. I. GIBSON, Des Moines, Iowa, State Veterinarian of Iowa 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture? I hope we are, as I believe we 
must be, if we are to achieve the 
greatest success in combatting foot- 
and-mouth disease, which we believe 
is the most serious and the most dif- 
ficult disease of live stock, which we 
are called upon to control and eradi- 
cate. 

In order to successfully combat a 
widely spread outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and in order to place 
our quarantine lines for the safety of 
the live stock industry of this country 
we must have a competent sanitary 
surveyor to indicate just where the 
quarantine lines should be drawn. 
The question next in order, is as to 
who shall make this survey? My 
answer is, our national live stock sani- 
tarian, the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

When this quarantine line is drawn 
upon a state line, the United States 
Department of Agriculture should 
rigidly enforce the quarantine. When 
the quarantine lines are drawn so as 
to include a number of counties in a 
state, the sanitary authorities of the 
state so divided should, in my opinion, 
enforce the quarantine, and the eradi- 
cation of the disease should be car- 
ried on in compliance -with the 
methods, rules and regulations adopt- 
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ed by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and in this work, the state sanitary 
boards and officers, should give their 
most hearty co-operation in all the de- 
tails of the field work. 

When quarantine lines are estab- 
lished, as indicated above, there should 
be no other quarantine placed in ef- 
fect. All free area, outside the quaran- 
tine line should be, im fact, free area, 
and the live stock business should be 
carried on in the usual way in all the 
territory not included in the co-opera- 
tive quarantine lines. By this I mean 
there should be just as thorough co- 
operation on the part of the bureau 
officials and state authorities in the 
free area of the country as there is, 
or should be inside the quarantined 
area. 

This kind of co-operation within 
and without the quarantined area 
would make it unnecessary for states 
several hundreds of miles distant from 
the quarantined area to call their sani- 
tary boards in session to place un- 
necessary embargos, as has been done 
in this recent outbreak. This very 
action has caused a very large per- 
centage of the losses to the live stock 
industry of the country. These individ- 
ual state embargos have seriously 
handicapped and discouraged the live 
stock breeders of our country in par- 
ticular, and have caused a great loss 
to those breeders, all of which I claim 
was unnecessary. 

Certain states have placed embargos 
against other states which were entire- 
ly free from foot-and-mouth infection, 
and have maintained those embargos 
for months. This procedure I con- 
demn, because it is entirely wrong. 
The incentive for the placing of such 
embargos, seems to be a lack of con- 
fidence in the Federal and_ state 
authorities who are called upon to 
control the outbreak in the quaran- 
tined area. If we could have perfect 
co-operation on the part of both Fed- 
eral and state authorities and of all of 
the people in the quarantined area, I 
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believe the sanitary officials of the 
states outside the quarantined lines 
might be led to place implicit con- 
fidence in the integrity and ability of 
those called upon to control the out- 
break and if that confidence did in fact 
exist I do not believe any of these in- 
jurious and unnecessary embargos 
would be placed. 

When foot-and-mouth disease is 
found to exist in any considerable por- 
tion of a state I believe the first move 
should -be to quarantine the entire 
state until the extent of the outbreak 
can be determined. The placing of 
the entire state in quarantine for a 
short time would prevent a stampede 
of doubt and fear on the part of ad- 
joining states as well as those more 
remote from the state infected. As 
soon as the extent of the outbreak is 
determined the quarantine lines should 
be narrowed down to the county or 
counties infected and should be rigid- 
ly enforced on sufficient territory to 
protect all territory outside the quaran- 
tine line from possible infection. 

For my part, when a state is in 
quarantine because of the existence of 
the infection in portions therof, I do 
not believe in any special privileges 
permitting intrastate movements, when 
such movements interstate are prohibited. 

When a portion of a state is de- 
clared free area, I do not believe any 
special permits should be granted al- 
lowing movements of stock from any 
closed class of quarantine area, into 
free area. In other words, I believe 
quarantine should be held sacred and 
that no shipments across such lines 
should be permitted. If quarantine is 
enforced this way, the lines might be 
narrowed down to quite small areas. 

States, counties, and townships are 
the most convenient units to be in- 
cluded in a quarantine. The proposi- 
tion of maintaining strict quarantine 
upon a 3, 5, or 10 mile quarantine zone 
is very difficult, because the line is 
always more or less in doubt and there 
is always more or less intentional as 























well as unintentional violation of such 
lines. 

The most difficult part of the quar- 
antine work, is the maintaining of the 
closed quarantine area, surrounding 
the individual outbreaks and the viola- 
tion of these individual quarantines, 
whether through carelessness, igno- 
rance or malice, delays the work of 
eradication, and tends to keep the dis- 
ease spreading. 

What is needed, is prefect co-opera- 
tion, with implicit obedience on the 
part of all the people, as this would 
permit the authorities to narrow these 
individual zones, but the lack of com- 
plete co-operation, and disobedience 
to the regulations, makes it necessary 
to close the larger zone. 

The maintenance of a perfect quar- 
antine around an individual infected 
farm, is practically an impossibility. 
The fact that the carriers of the in- 
fection are so varied, and that such a 
large percentage of these carriers are 
not under control, are the elements 
that I claim make a perfect quarantine 
an impossibility. A military guard, 
with a man stationed every rod around 
the infected farm; said guard to be on 
duty day and night, with searchlights 
trained upon the guarded line, would 
still render it impossible to control the 
carriers in the air, on the ground, and 
under the ground, so in my opinion, 
there is no quarantine that could be 
placed upon the individual farm that 
would be sufficiently rigid to control 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
and to prevent its spread to the ad- 
joining farms, in many instances. 

In many instances, when the dis- 
ease is found to exist upon a certain 
farm, the infection has already been 
doubtless carried to other farms im- 
mediately adjoining, or even to farms 
some miles distant, depending upon 
the movements of the people and their 
business intercourse. The inhabitants 
of the farming community of this 
country make wider movements and 
have daily business intercourse with 
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their neighbors at a greater distance 
than they did in former years. The 
inter-urban lines through the country 
and the automobiles on so many farms 
have widened the territory in which 
the people live and do business and 
have daily intercourse. Therefore I 
deem it impossible and unsafe to at- 
tempt to control an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in any farming 
community without taking in a radius 
as large as a township, at least, when 
the infection is located in the center 
of said township. 

Much of the difficulty encountered 
in connection with the enforcement of 
quarantine on the closed area is due 
to the fact that the people do not 
understand the nature of the disease; 
the ease with which it is spread and, 
further, they look at the business end 
of it, for the immediate moment, not 
taking into account the business of the 
months and years to follow. 

After all, the question narrows itself 
down to one of knowledge, or educa- 
tion, coupled with co-operation. I 
admit, it is impossible to make any 
fixed rule or to enact any specific stat- 
ute defining just what shall be done, 
or just how it shall be done, or defin- 
ing exactly what is necessary in order 
to control an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Conditions vary in 
different localities, making it necessary 
to apply different rules. 

I have heard criticisms of the man- 
ner of procedure because the rules dif- 
fered in different states and the size 
of the closed zones were different. 
There differences are necessary, how- 
ever, and it is therefore important that 
those who direct the work shall be 
sufficiently versed in the nature of the 
disease and those elements that enter 
into the spread of the disease, that 
they may at once see where the rules 
must be changed, in order to meet the 
conditions in each community. 

A quarantine placed upon a farm in- 
foot-and-mouth disease 
should prohibit all the occupants leav- 
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ing the premises and should forbid all 
people to enter upon the premises. 
The infected live stock should be cor- 
ralled immediately in the smallest 
available space, under cover, if possi- 
ble, away from all public highways 
and line fences until appraised, and 
slaughtered and buried at the earliest 
possible moment. 

I believe a police officer should be 
placed upon every infected farm, with 
rifle, and shotgun, and riding horse, 
if necessary, so that he might prevent 
all outside carriers, such as dogs, cats, 
pigeons, crows, buzzards and rodents 
from coming upon the infected prem- 
ises and returning again to uninfected 
area. 

The quarantine upon the surround- 
ing closed zones, should close the pub- 
lic schools and prohibit all public 
gatherings for a period of 30 days. It 
should prohibit the intermingling of 
the people within the closed zone. 

In Great Britain, the closed zone is 
called the “stand still zone” and in- 
cludes a radius of 15 miles. I would 
prefer to change the name to the “stay 
at home” zone. In this closed zone, 
all live stock should be kept centrally 
upon the farm, and in no case should 
be allowed to go upon or along the 
public highway. 

If the people of this country were 
highly educated as to the nature and 
virulence of the foot-and-mouth disease. 
they would, voluntarily, put all the re- 
quirements I have mentioned, into 
force. 

No man interested in his own wel- 
fare, especially if he understands the 
nature of foot-and-mouth disease 
would do any of the ridiculous things 
that have been done in connection with 
our recent outbreak. 

In one instance, I call to mind, a 
farmer suspected the existence of foot- 
and-mouth disease affecting his cattle, 
and he so informed a neighbor; the 
neighbor said “I will come over and 
see ;” he did so, made a careful exam- 
ination of the cattle, mouthed them, 





and had a good look at the lesions 
in the mouth. When he had finished 
his examination, he thought he knew 
what foot-and-mouth lesions looked 
like, so he immediately returned to 
his own_home and gathering up his 
cattle, mouthed them to see whether 
or not any of them had foot-and-mouth 
lesions; he did not find any lesions at 
that time; of course, our inspectors 
found lesions a few days later. 

The actions of the man just men- 
tioned illustrates I suppose what has 
happened in scores of cases during this 
outbreak, and for this reason I believe 
it to be the duty of the sanitary officers 
of the various states; the extension 
departments of the various agricultural 
colleges, etc., to give some time to the 
discussion of foot-and-mouth disease, 
in all its phases, and to tell the people 
how it is spread, and what is necessary 
to be done in order to prevent its 
spread. 

There has been altogether too much 
harsh criticism in connection with this 
outbreak. We should all be united 
when confronted with the possible in- 
vasion of our country by an énemy, 
and we should be just as solidly united 
when confronted with an enemy to our 
farms and our cattle like foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

I wonder if those who have been 
loudest and most harsh in their criti- 
cism of the Bureau officials and the 
state officials, have ever stopped long 
enough to think, or to imagine what 
would have been the consequences, and 
what would be the conditions in this 
country today, if we had no. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and the live stock 
sanitary boards, and the state veterina- 
rians of the country who went forth 
to attempt to control foot-and-mouth 
disease in their own various ways? 
There is no question—that without the 
co-operation and foreknowledge of the 
foot-and-mouth disease on the part of 
the Bureau officials, this dread diesase 
would have spread all over the United 
States, and the live stock industry of 
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this country would have been ruined. 

Sam Jones once said, “It takes less 
sense to criticize, than to do almost 
anything else in the world.” I believe 
his statement is correct when applied 
to the criticisms, or otherwise, flung 
at the Bureau men and others. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that all criti- 
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cisms cease, and that we get together 
on a friendly and co-operative basis, 
and, when we are so united, there is no 
doubt—that our efforts to control and 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease will 
be successful, as they doubtless will 
be in the case of all other communi- 
cable animal diseases. 


Animal Breeding* 


JOHN F. DEVINE, D. V. S., Goshen, N. Y. 


HE word “breed” brings to our 

mind different terms which are ap- 
plied to man, animals and plants to 
denote the same idea. We speak of 
men as a race, of domestic animals 
as a breed, and of wild animals or 
plants as a specie or variety. When 
we speak of an animal as being “pure- 
bred” we mean to infer that by selec- 
tion of its ancestors it has been bred 
along lines that so fixed its type as to 
give it power to transmit certain char- 
acteristics to its progeny. The most 
obvious fact about living beings is 
their variability. Not only do species 
differ from each other by many and 
widely different characters but indi- 
viduals within the species are distin- 
guished by what is readily discernible 
at least by the trained observer. How- 
ever, to the trained eye there are char- 
acteristics in different breeds of ani- 
mals which are very apparent even at 
first sight. To illustrate: one who is 
familiar with the various breeds of 
cattle could readily pick out the Hol- 
stein from the Durham, or the Dur- 
ham from the milking strain of the 
Brown Swiss. Likewise one could 
readily differentiate between a Guern- 
sey and. Ayrshire, or Guernsey and 
Jersey, even though there is great 
similarity in the size and in a way in 
the general make-up of the three for- 
mer and of the three latter breeds. 





*Presented at Annual Meeting Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association, Chicago, December, 1915. 





“horses. 


This is equally true in the equine fam- 
ily, a practical horseman could tell at 
a glance the difference between a hack- 
ney and a thoroughbred, and so on 
with the various breeds of other ani- 
mals, such as sheep, pigs, dogs, etc. 

It is true that environments and 
geographical conditions have consider- 
able influence upon the characteristics 
of a race or breed, but such environ- 
ments are perhaps not of such vast 
importance as some would have us be- 
lieve. As an example of this we might 
cite the characteristics of the Hebrew 
whom we are told was “doomed to 
wander the earth” and is found in 
most climes and mingling with all 
classes, but still has through all these 
years maintained his individual pe- 
culiarities, particularly as to facial 
form and characteristic nature. 

We who are interested in the breed- 
ing of animals should first determine 
the kind of animals that we wish to 
breed, and in determining that we 
should take into consideration local 
conditions, markets and the like. If 
we had in mind the breeding and rear- 
ing af horses, we should breed and 
rear the breed which is best adapted 
to our, locality, to our soil and to the 
market. To illustrate: there are cer- 
tain sections of N. Y. state that seem 
to have been adapted for the raising 
of the Hackney and the Hunting 
I refer principally to Living- 


ston County. Here conditions seem 
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to be right for the proper training of 
the hunters and custom has estab- 
lished a market where people in search 
of such class of horses are apt-to go. 
Consequently, the raising of the heavy 
draft horses in this locality would 
not be advisable or good business sense. 
Again there are other localities in the 
state, particularly Orange County, that 
has been noted for a century or more 
for the breeding of trotting horses. 
Here the natural grass lands and the 
improved race-tracks have made it a 
spot where those in search of high 
class trotting animals wend their 
ways. And then again another sec- 
tion of the state, possibly a little 
rougher in character, would be best 
adapted for the raising of heavier 
horses. Like conditions would also be 
necessary to consider for those who 
would be interested in the breeding 
of pure-bred cattle. In our natural 
grass lands, near milk depots, where 
the methods of marketing milk are 
improved and handy, it would not 
seem good judgment to raise and care 
for the Ayrshire or Channel Island 
breeds. Again if we were in a locality 
where the land was considerably hilly 
and the pasture not so plentiful, it is 
a known fact that one of the hardier 
and lighter breeds such as the Ayr- 
shire, would be more adapted and per- 
haps more profitable for such local- 
ities. 

In selecting a breed it is first neces- 
sary that we choose the right kind of 
animals to breed from. For instance, 
we would not choose a mare or stal- 
lion with badly curbed hocks or con- 
genital ringbone or with faulty con- 
formation, particularly in breeds of 
animals in which conformation means 
so much. Neither should we choose 
a cow of an objectionable type unless 
she is known to be of special indi- 
viduality from a productive stand- 
point. Neither should we head our 
herd with a bull that is the son of an 
unknown dam. 

After we have decided upon the 
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breed most adapted to our wants let 
us remember first, last and always to 
stick to that breed unless we have 
very positive reasons for changing. At 
any rate do not attempt by cross- 
breeding to improve our wants, since 
theoretically cross-breeding seems very 
inviting to the misinformed, with the 
hope perhaps of improving the size 
of the Jersey or butter fat of the Hol- 
stein, which in reality might be done 
in an occasional instance, but the off- 
spring of such individuals if carried 
on are apt to lead us to ruin. If we 
wish to improve certain qualities, we 
should do so by selecting individuals 
of the same breed to accomplish our 
desire. We should bear in mind that 
it is not well to breed animals that 
are too young. The reason for this 
is plain if we stop to consider. The 
immature animals requires the added 
amount of nutrition that is available 
in the body in addition to that re- 
quired to sustain life, for the proper 
growth and development of that body 
and, therefore, to ask of the young ani- 
mal the maintenance and _ proper 
growth of the embryo at a time when 
the body is still exacting certain nu- 
trition for proper development, is un- 
wise and unreasonable. It is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule that we 
see the first born of extremely young 
parents as remarkable in the things 
that go to make merit either in the 
human or animal family, as we d: 
those born at a time when parents are 
more matured. 

This leads us to the proper nourish- 
ment of the young during the period 
of gestation. Unfortunately, in the 
past the average breeder has not given 
the necessary attention to the preg- 
nant animal. It has been the supposi- 
tion that the straw stack was quite 
good enough for the pregnant dairy 
cow or brood mare, when as a matter 
of fact the mother that is expected to 
furnish nourishment for the unborn 
young and at the same time maintain 
a strong physical condition of her 




















own body, should receive as much at- 
tention at that time, in the case of 
a brood mare as if she were perform- 
ing regular work, or in the case of a 
cow, as if she were producing in a 
dairy. We should never lose sight of 
the fact that if we wish to have our 
young stock come into this world in 
a healthy condition ready to start a 
vigorous growth, the mother of such 
animals must be properly nourished 
during the period of advanced preg- 
nancy. If our various animals were 
kept on proper rations and received 
proper amount of nutrition during the 
last few months of pregnancy, instead 
of being allowed to decrease in vital- 
ity, the serious complaints of our 
breeders ofthe loss of calves, loss of 
colts and loss of lambs, would be re- 
duced greatly. Let us assume that 


Remarks on Dr. Devine’s Paper. 


Mayo: I am sure my friend, Dr. 
Devine, will pardon me for just a 
statement I may make regarding him 
as a very successful practitioner in the 
little town of Goshen, N. Y., where 
he lives. I think he has at least three, 
if not four, assistants, and I believe 
that one of the secrets of his success 
as a country practitioner is the fact 
that he is able to advise his clients 
along the lines which he has indicated 
in this paper, and I believe it is a sub- 
ject we ought to consider very seri- 
ously. 

In these days when they are getting 
farm advisers and county superintend- 
ents of all sorts of things that inter- 
fere more or less, usually more, with 
the practice of the average veterinar- 
ian in country regions, I believe one 
way of holding our own with these is 
to be able to advise our clients along 
animal lines as well as the country 
supervisor does, and we ought to be 
able to do it much better. 
to be in Kansas an old politician by 
the name of Chester Thomas, whose 
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there has been brought into the world 
a young animal, bred from proper par- 
entage, vigorous in body and in con- 
stitution; we should immediately be- 


gin to give such attention to that 
animal as to produce a strong, healthy 
growth, since much thought to the fu- 
ture of an animal of quick develop- 
ment depends largely upon its condi- 
tion at birth and the subsequent at- 
tention for the first year or 18 months. 

In conclusion we are justified in ad- 
vising our clients to give special at- 
tention in the selection of individuals 
of the breed or breeds of their fancy, 
and breed from the best, and the best 
only, since by so doing they are aug- 
menting their own interests and prof- 
its, which in turn stimulates greater 
care and sanitary precautions both o° 
the parent and offspring. 


remarks became famous in that state, 
and one of his political advices was 
“If you can’t beat them, jine them 
and I would say, if you can’t beat the 
county adviser, join him and go on the 
same lines, and I believe it will prove 
of great value to the average practi- 
tioner. 

One thing that I wish to call your 
attention to particularly, in speaking 
of breeds as the author did; he spoke 
of pure bred animals and not thor- 
oughbreds. To any one who is famil- 
iar with the fundamentals of breed 
ing, the use of,the word “thorough- 
bred” as applied to pure bred animals 
is painful. The thoroughbred, as you 
know, is a race of horses, one of the 
oldest breeds of running horses, and 
it is just as improper to speak of 
thoroughbred chickens as to call them 
shorthorn chickens. They have bee 
using that term “thoroughbred” as ap- 
plied to pure bred animals, but as 
veterinarians, let us never use it ex- 
cept as applied to horses known as 
thoroughbred. 

(Continued on page 136) 











The Actual Cautery as a New and Efficient 


Method for the Relief and Cure 
: of Roaring 


By G. B. McKILLIP, M. D. V., Chicago 


F late years many surgical meth- 

ods have been employed for the 
relief and cure of roaring. The re- 
moval of the ventricle mucous mem- 
brane, in the larynoplastic operation 
has been the one most widely adopted 
and has probably given the most sat- 
isfactory results. This method in the 
majority of cases is successful if 
properly carried out. However, it re- 
quires skill and judgment in execution, 
that the membrane may be completely 
removed, without mutilation of the 
deeper structures and without produc- 
tion of too severe inflammatory reac- 
tion, satisfactory results often depend- 
ent upon the perfection with which 
this is done. 

Having experimented with many 
methods for the removal of the ven- 
tricle mucosa noting in many cases 
the results of the operation after the 
patient had been returned to work 
and by autopsies in the dissecting 
room. I found some cases did not 
make a complete recovery - while 
others suffered from various complica- 
tions and sequels. I devised a meth- 
od which I found to minimize the 
dangers of complications and sequels, 
removal of the mucous membrane of 
the ventricle by the application of the 
actual cautery in the laryngo-ventricle. 
The method has in its favor these 
points: 

1. The membrane can be com- 
pletely and uniformly removed. 

2. Trauma to deeper structures can 
be easily avoided. 

3. The wound left is sterile and 
the inflammatory reaction from the 
operation while very severe imme- 


diately following the operation, is 
transient and superficial as compared 
to that resulting in a septic field. 

4. The effect of the cautery de- 
stroys the mucosa of ventricle com- 
pletely and evenly distributes the in- 
flammatory reaction, resulting in a 
cicatrization that is ideal for obliviat- 
ing the ventricle, anchoring and fixing 
the arytenoid cartilage to the laryngeal 
wall. 

5. The subsequent infection of the 
area is difficult or impossible on ac- 
count of the eschar, this, of course, 
preventing any severe or prolonged in- 
flammatory reaction that in ‘cases 
operated by other methods so fre- 
quently leads to cartilaginous or mus- 
cular distortions that make operations 
failures. 

6. There is no_ intra-laryngeal 
hemorrhage which so frequently fol- 
lows other methods. 

7. That it has affected a cure after 
other methods have failed. 

Technic of Performing the Operation 

The operation may be performed in- 
decubitus or standing position. I pre- 
fer the standing position, the possibil- 
ities of injuries in casting and of the 
badly afflicted animals from asphyxi- 
ating are eliminated. 

Preliminary to operation the patient 
should receive a dose of choral hy- 
drate. Large animals one and one- 
half ounces in capsule given by the 
mouth. Small animals one ounce. To 
enhance the action of the choral it should 
be moistened with one-half an ounce of 
alcohol. 

After the lapse of an hour the ani- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The 1915 Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Over 











HE outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 

ease which appeared in Northern 
Illinois about the first of August, 1915, 
from the use of contaminated anti-hog- 
cholera serum, and rapidly spread to hun- 
dreds of herds in an area comprising 
nearly two-thirds of the state, many con- 
fidently be said to be over at this time, 
no new outbreaks of the disease having 
occurred since December 14th. Spora- 
dic cases may appear for some time, but 
with the precautions being taken to early 
recognize and circumscribe the disease, 
there is little probability that it will be- 
come widely extended again, although 
some infection may yet remain in the 
recently affected area. 

The precautions that are now thrown 
around the manufacture and testing of 
anti-hog-cholera serum make it extreme- 
ly unlikely that this agent will again car- 
ry the infection, the requirements being 
that the serum be made from hogs that 
there is every reason to believe come 
from clean territory and that it be test- 
ed, not only for potency, but on calves 
for foot-and-mouth infection as well. 

It is unnecessary here to mention the 


magnitude of the problem that confront- © 


ed our live stock sanitary authorities dur- 





ing the 1914 and 1915 outbreaks of this 
disease or to say that the major portion 
of the credit belongs to the veterinary 
profession for accomplishing this task, 
the like of which has been accomplished 
nowhere else in the world. When we 
consider that England and Ireland, coun- 
tries smaller than most of the states that 
were infected in this country, were many 
years, some say forty years, in eradicat- 
ing this disease, and that other European 
countries have not succeeded in its erad- 
ication, it is evident that the credit due 
the American veterinarians for this work 
is not a small one. Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease appeared in Denmark at about the 
time it appeared in this country in 1914 
and still exists there. Notwithstanding 
all the handicaps that American veteri- 
narians had to work under in the way 
of lack of organization, insufficient funds, 
hostility of the livestock interests, etc., 
and the enormous territory over which 
this disease spread, the loss from this 
disease in Denmark is already greater 
than the cost of its eradication in this 
country. 
Senatorial Investigation 

Since the holidays, the committee ap- 

pointed by the United States Senate to 
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investigate the source from which the 
infection reached this country and the 
methods used in its control, has again 
taken up its work. A session of the com- 
mittee‘ was held in Chicago, and much 
testimony taken from those engaged in 
the work of eradication, transportation 
companies and livestock men in whose 
herds it occurred. Nothing new was 
brought: out in this investigation, except 
the startling statements of Dr. Glenn 
Brown of this city, who testified under 
oath that he knew the hogs, were infect- 
ed with foot-and-mouth’ disease when the 
serum, which caused the 1915 outbreak, 
was made in October, 1914, by the Chi- 
cago Serum Company. He testified that 
he frequently discussed this serum with 
Mason S. Peters, president of the com- 
pany, and assured him that it would 
cause foot-and-mouth disease if used, 
and that when doing field work for the 
company and some of the serum was 
sent to him to use, recognizing it by the 
serial number, he returned it to the lab- 
oratory and insisted upon having clean 
serum. He admitted upon cross ques- 
tioning that he never divulged the infor- 
mation that the serum was infected to 
the state or national authorities or to any 
one else—a strange conception of his 
duty to the public! 


Dr. Dunphy’s Open Letter 


Dr. Geo. W. Dunphy, State Veterinar- 
ian of Michigan, has written an open 
letter to Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton, in which he severely criticizes a 
number of statements in the Secretary’s 
report, summarized in our January issue 
and again brings up the question of the 
responsibility for the failure to recognize 
the disease during the first seven weeks 
after its appearance in Michigan in 1914. 
The criticism of the daily and agricultu- 
ral press at the time has doubtless made 
Dr. Dunphy oversensitive in this matter, 
because a careful examination of the re- 
port of the Secretary does not lead the 
impartial reader to the conclusion that 
Dr. Dunphy is censured by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or that he is blamed 
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for failure to recognize the disease upon 
its first appearance. 

The report states that early in its ap- 
pearance, the disease was exceedingly 
mild, that it ran an atypical course, dif- 
fering greatly from the usual form of the 
disease in its most characteristic symp- 
tom, that of being exceedingly conta- 
gious. The stand that Secretary Hous- 
ton takes, and we think very properly if 
the statements in the report are true, is 


that the Bureau of Animal Industry is 


not to blame for the failure to recognize 
the disease in the beginning of the out- 
break. Briefly summarized, the conten- 
tions of the Department and of Dr. Dun- 
phy are as follows: 


Statement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

When Dr. Dunphy’s attention was 
called to the disease, he telephoned the 
local office of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at Detroit. The inspector was 
away that day, and the assistant inspec- 
tor in charge, responded to the call 
and with Dr. Dunphy visited the af- 
fected herds. As already stated, the 
disease was present in an atypical form. 
The assistant inspector diagnosed it as 
necrotic stomatitis. Dr. Dunphy told him 
he suspected it was foot-and-mouth 
disease, and they agreed to submit a 
sample to the laboratory at Washington 
to decide the matter. Scrapings from the 
lesions were taken and sent to Washing- 
ton. They were found to contain molds 
often present in outbreaks of mycotic 
stomatitis, which was widespread over 
the United States at that time. No his- 
tory of the outbreak that would lead one 
to think of foot-and-mouth disease, was 
supplied. In fact, the history of the out- 
break up to that time was not that ordi- 
narily presented by foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 

Inoculations and experiments by the 
Bureau were negative so far as the speci- 
mens sent them were concerned, and the 
virus of course could not be found by 
microscopic examination ; has never been 
found and is probably ultramicroscopic. 




















The report of the pathologist, therefore, 
was that this was mycotic stomatitis, and 
this was reported to Dr. Dunphy. The 
disease continued to spread, and several 
weeks later Dr. Dunphy again called up- 
on the local office of the Bureau at De- 
troit, and this time with the inspector in 
charge, visited the affected herds. A 
second batch of material from the lesions 
was sent to Washington along with a his- 
tory of the outbreak that now began 
to resemble foot-and-mouth disease. Up- 
on receipt of this, the Bureau at once dis- 
patched Dr. Eichhorn to the seat of the 
outbreak and proceeded with inoculation 
experiments, which ultimately proved the 
ailment to be foot-and-mouth disease, not, 
however, until many days after Dr. Eich- 
horn had reached the seat of the out- 
break and positively diagnosed the ail- 
ment as foot-and-mouth disease, and 
quarantines and machinery for the con- 
trol of the outbreak had been started. 


Dr. Dunphy’s Statement 


Dr. Dunphy’s statement is that when 
first called to this outbreak at Niles the 
latter part of August, 1914, the history, 
symptoms and lesions which he found 
were not typical of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease but yet were such as to lead him to 
suspect that that was what the disease 
might be. He called the Bureau’s repre- 
sentative in Michigan, the inspector at 
Detroit, to the scene, and the inspector 
being away, the assistant inspector an- 
swered the ‘phone and Dr. Dunphy asked 
him if he was familiar with foot-and- 
mouth disease. The assistant inspector 
stated that he had been through the out- 
break of 1908 and was thoroughly famil- 
iar with this disease. Together they vis- 
ited the infected herds with the result 
above stated. 

Immediately after returning from this 
visit to the affected herds, Dr. Dunphy 
was injured in an automobile accident 
and confined to his bed. While in bed, 
he received the report of the Pathologist 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at 


Washington, positively diagnosing the ~ 


disease as mycotic stomatitis, and ‘being 
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physically unable to make any further 
investigation himself, he accepted this re- 
port. 

The disease continued to spread, and 
as soon as he was at all able to leave his 
bed, he again visited the outbreak with 
Dr. Hallman, pathologist of the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station, who took speci- 
mens from the lesions, returned to Lan- 
sing and inoculated a calf with them. 
Dr. Dunphy states this calf speedily de- 
veloped foot-and-mouth disease ; that this 
information was communicated to Wash- 
ington and led up to the correct diagnosis 
by the Bureau. 

He blames the assistant inspector at 
Detroit for pretending to be able to rec- 
ognize foot-and-mouth disease when he 
was not. He blames the pathological 
division of the Department at Washing- 
ton for stating that it was not foot-and- 
mouth disease upon the results of a nega- 
tive laboratory finding, and he blames the 
Secretary of Agriculture for minimizing 
the responsibility of the Department for 
the failure to recognize the disease, thus 
indirectly magnifying his own (Dr. Dun- 
phy’s) responsibility. 


Michigan Laws Probably to Blame 


An examination of both reports, we 
believe, leads the impartial investigator 
to infer that Dr. Dunphy erred in not 
wiring the Department direct when he 
suspected the presence of foot-and-mouth 
disease, instead of taking the matter up 
with the local office at Detroit. The De- 
partment maintains a laboratory for the 
diagnosis of disease and experts whose 
ability is unquestioned, but manifestly 
they cannot maintain such laboratories 
or such experts throughout the country. 
They are located at Washington, and 
their services are instantly available to 
any livestock official throughout the coun- 
aah 

Secondly; the assistant inspector at 
Detroit blundered in undertaking some- 
thing he evidently did not understand. 

Third; the pathological division at 
Washington erred in making a diagnosis 
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from negative findings, something that 
can never be done with assurance. 

But the greatest misfortune of all was 
the failure to quarantine the infected 
herds upon the first suspicion that the 
disease might be contagious, and this 
probably goes right back to the quaran- 
tine laws of Michigan. The writer is not 
informed as to just what they are, but 
in Illinois and many other states, the 
livestock authorities are much restricted 
in their discretion concerning quarantines 
of this kind. In fact, in this state, they 
may be made only upon proclamation by 
the governor. 

If a state veterinarian were as free to 
institute public quarantines as a practi- 
tioner is to institute private quarantines 
among his clients, and he should be, 
this outbreak would never have spread 
beyond one county in Michigan and one 
in Indiana. When a practitioner is called 
to see a horse, a cow or other animal, 
even a chicken, on a farm on which there 
are many other animals of the same kind, 
and finds an ailment of which he has the 
slightest suspicion that it may be conta- 
gious, he immediately informs the own- 
er of his suspicions and takes such means 
as are necessary to prevent the spread of 
the disease. If at a later visit, he discov- 
ers that the disease is not contagious, a 
thing that occurs very frequently in pri- 
vate practice, the quarantine measures 
are dispensed with. The owner has been 
put to no cost beyond a slight inconven- 
ience and his interest has been protected. 
He thinks all the better of the veterina- 
rian for the mistake he has made be- 
cause it has shown him to be careful 
and to be looking out for the interests 
of his client. Had the laws of Michigan 
been such, that Dr. Dunphy could have 
quarantined the herds without giving a 
reason and could have held them in quar- 
antine without interference from poli- 
ticians for a few weeks, a positive diag- 
nosis would in time have been made and 
the disastrous outbreak of 1914 pre- 
vented. Dr. Dunphy states in his letter 
that from the very first he suspected foot- 
and-mouth disease but that he did not 
(Continued on page 126) 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The list of the committee appoint- 
ments of the A. V. M. A. for the coming 
year has-been announced by Secretary 
Haring, and is given below. 

A study of these committees reveals 
some curious and some rather startling 
things. In a study of the distribution, to 
go no further than the Executive Com- 
mittee, the governing body of the asso- 
ciation, we find, considering it in its en- 
tirety, that is, with the elective and ap- 
pointive members, that California has 
three representatives on the committee ; 
New York, two; and Pennsylvania, two. 
In other words, three States have one- 
half of the representation. More as- 
tounding still—of the fourteen members, 
only one is a practitioner. 

To carry further the matter of the 
non-representation of the bulk of the 
profession—the practitioners—on other 
committees, an examination reveals that 
of the five members on the Committee on 
Intelligence and Education, not one is 
a practioner. The same condition exists 
with reference to the Committee on Dis- 
eases. The Committee on Finance has 
one member, a college dean, who devotes 
a part of his time to practice. 

General practitioners are further with- 
out representation in the Committee on 
Resolutions (except for one school man 
practicing “on the side’), the Committee 
on History, the Committee on Journal, 
the Committee on Veterinary Remedies, 
the Committee on the Revision of Ana- 
tomical Nomenclature, or among the ap- 
pointed delegates to the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress ! 

Of the seven members of the Salmon 
Memorial Committee, three are practi- 
tioners; of the fourteen members of the 
Committee on Bovine Tuberculosis, one 
is a practitioner; of the six members of 
the Committee on Glanders, two are prac- 
titioners; of the five members of the 
Committee on Reorganization, one is a 
practitioner; of three members of the 

















Committee on Agricultural College In- 
vestigation, one is a practitioner. On 
only one committee, the Committee on 
Legislation, are practitioners in the ma- 
jority. 

Out of 106 members of all committees, 
only 15 are engaged in practice to the 
exclusion of other lines of veterinary 
work. A half dozen others give more 
or less attention to general practice ; but 
their chief interests lie in other branches 
of veterinary work. 

Considering that the practitioners make 
up a large majority of the members of 
the association, and, of course, are the 
main support of the association in the 
payment of dues, they do not seem to be 
doing their share of the work that the 
progress of the association involves, it 
being well understood that most of the 
work accomplished by the A. V. M. A. 
or by other associations of its size is ac-: 
complished through committees. A de- 
tailed report of the make-up of the com- 
mittees follows: 





AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Officers and Commitees 1915-1916 


President—R. A. Archibald, N. E. Corner 
24th and Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 

First Vice-President—V. A. Moore, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Second Vice-President—Robert W. Ellis, 
509 W. 152nd Street, New York City. 

Third Vice-President—Adolph Eichhorn, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C 


Fourth Vice-President—C. D. McGilvray, : 


Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 

Fifth Vice-President—Geo. H. Hart, Health 
Dept., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Secretary—C. M. Haring, Div. of Vet. Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Calif. Berkeley, Calif. 

Treasurer—F. H. Schneider, York Road 
and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Librarian—James N. Frost, Ithaca, New 
York. 

COMMITTEES 1915-1916 
Executive Committee 

Chairman—C. J. Marshall, 39th and Wood- 

land Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph Hughes, 2537 State Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


PRACTITIONERS HAVE LITTLE SAY IN THE A. V.M. A. 
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M. Jacob, State Veterinarian, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Richard P. Lyman, Michigan Agricultural 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 
George H. Roberts, 105 N. Davidson Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stange, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 
And all elective officers of the Association, 
except the Librarian. 
Committee on Intelligence and Education 
Chairman—N. S. Mayo, 4753 Ravenswood, 
Chicago, II. 
A. S. Cooley, State Veterinarian, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
F. Torrance, Veterinary Director Gen’, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
S. H. Ward, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. B. Mack, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada. 
Committee on Diseases 
Chairman—J. R. Mohler, Bureau of Animal 
Ind., Washington, D. C. 
Ward Giltner, East Lansing, Mich. 
Chas. H. Higgins, 196 Cartier Street, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. 
A. T. Kinsley, 1336 E. 15th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
K. F. Meyer, 2nd and Parnassus Avenues, 
San Francisco. 
Committee on Legislation 
Chairman—David Buckingham, 2115 14th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
F, A. Bolser, 1200 Race Street, Newcastle, 
Ind. 
W. G. Hollingsworth, 54 Lafayette Street, 
Utica, .N. Y. 
James Robertson, 735 E. 44th Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 
Hal Simpson, Denison, Iowa. 
Committee on Finance 
Chairman—E. L. Quitman, 1514 W. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, II. 
David F. Fox, N. E. cor. 24th and Board- 
way, Oakland, Calif. 
F. S. Schoenleber, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Committee on Necrology 
Chairman—H. Jensen, 2468 E. 28th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

G. Ed. Leech, Winona, Minnesota. 

J. C. Hargrave, Domestic Veterinary Insti- 
tute, Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

Robert S. MacKellar, 351 W. 11th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

James Robertson, 735 E. 44th Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Committee on Resolutions 

Chairman—John W. Adams, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Langdon Frothingham, 336 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 

George H. Glover, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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George R. White, 314 Adams Street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

John L. White, 5327 Union Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Salmon Memorial Committee 

Chairman—J. F. Winchester, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, 

Secretary-Treasurer—W. H. Hoskins, 3452 
Ludlow Street, Philadelphia. 

A. D. Melvin, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

S. Brenton, 121 W. Alexandrine Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

J. S. Anderson, State Veterinarian, Seward, 
Nebraska. 

J. G. Rutherford, Canadian Pac. Ry. Co. 
Calgary, Alberta. 

David F. Fox, N. E. cor. 24th and Broad- 
way, Oakland, Calif. 

Committee on Bovine Tuberculosis 

Chairman—J. G. Rutherford, Canadian Pac. 
Ry. Co., Galgary, Alberta. 

Secretary—M. H. Reynolds, 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rg J. Ferguson, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

J. H. Grisdale, Dept. of Agriculture, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. 

John R. Mohler, 
Washington, D. C. 

Veranus A. Moore, New York State Vet. 
College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mazyck P. Ravenel, University of Missouri, 
Columbus, Mo. 

E. C. Schroeder, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bethesda, Md. 

S. F. Tolmie, Federal Dept. of Agriculture, 
Victoria, B. C. 

T. W. Tomlinson, Amer. Nat’! L. Ass’n 
Denver, Colo. 

Frederick Torrance, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

John R. Valentine, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


University 


Dept. of Agriculture, 


Vet. Director-Gen’l, 


(Honorary Members) 
Hon. W. C. Edwards, Ottawa, Canada. 
Hon. W. F. Hoard, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Committee on Revision of Veterinary An- 
atomical Nomenclature 
Chairman—Septimus Sisson, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

H. S. Murphey, 519 Welch Avenue Sta. 
“A”, Ames, Iowa. 

I. S. Newsom, Vet. Dept. Colo. Agric. Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Committee on Agricultural College Inves- 


tigation 
Chairman—Frederick B. Hadley, Agr. Dept. 
Univ. of Wisc., Madison, Wisconsin 
Ward L. Beebe, Beebe Laboratories, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
A. D. Knowles, 392 So. 4th Street, Missoula, 
Montana. 
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Committee on Investigation of Glanders 

Chairman—E. B. Ackermann, 265 Green 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—John Reichel, Glenolden, Pa. 

Charles E. Cotton, 615 4th Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Adolph Eichhorn, Bureau of Animal Ind., 
Washington, D. C. 

Charles F. Keane, State Veterinarian, State 
Capitol, Sacramento, Calif. 

Charles D. McGillvray, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Committee on Re-Organization of the 

Association 

Chairman—C. A. Cary, State Veterinarian, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

John H. Blattenberg, 128-130 So. Union 
Street, Lima, Ohio. 

Tait Butler, 323 Falls Building, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

P. A. Fish, N. Y. State Vet. Coll., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

M. H. Reynolds, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Committee on History of the Association 

Honorary Chairman—A. Liautard, 14 Av- 
enue de L’Opera, Paris, France. 

Chairman—James Law, Ithaca, New York. 

R. W. Hickman, 2329 1st Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. Arthur Hughes, 4193 So. Halsted Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

R. C. Moore, St. Joseph Veterinary College, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Committee on Journal 

Chairman—F, Torrance, Veterinary Direc- 
tor Gen’l, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Secretary—A. Eichhorn, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

R. A. Archibald, N. E. cor 24th and Broad- 
way, Oakland, Calif. 

W. R. Blair, N. Y. Zoological Park, New 
York City. 

Langdon Frothingham, 336 Bay State: Road, 
Boston, Mass. 

M. Jacobs, State Veterinarian, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

H. Jensen, 2468 E. 28th Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

R. P. Lyman, East Lansing, Mich. 

C. J. Marshall, 39th and Woodland Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. S. Mayo, 
Chicago, II. 

V. A. Moore, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Roberts, 106 N. Davidson Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. H. Stange, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

G. R. White, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sub-Committee on Journal 
Chairman—C, J. Marshall, 39th and Wood- 


4753 Ravenswood Avenue, 


land Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Secretary—A. Eichhorn, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Lyman, East Lansing, Mich. 
Committee on Advertisement of Veterinary 
Remedies 

Chairman—M. Jacobs, State Veterinarian, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. R. Blair, New York Zoological Park, 
New York City. 

Langdon Frothingham, 336 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Selection of Emblem 

Chairman—Otis A. Longley, 616 Eye Street, 
Fresno, Cal. 

D. M. Campbell, Evanston, III. 

David S. White, 1656 Neal Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Chairman of the Section on Sanitary 

Science and Police 

Chas. H. Higgins, Experimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. 

Chairman of the Section on Practice of 

Medicine and Surgery 

L. A. Merillat, 1827 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Editor of the Journal of the A. V. M. A. 

P. A. Fish, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Delegates to the Second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress, Washington, D. C., 
December 27th to January 8th 

John R. Mohler, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C. 

N. S. Mayo, 4753 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. R. Ward, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Lymphatic Glands in Meat Producing 
Animals, by P. Godbille, Section 
Chief of the Sanitary Veterinary Inspec- 
tion of Paris, translated by Alexandre F. 
Liautard, M. D., V. M., F. R. C. V. S., 
and D. Arthur Hughes, Litt. M., Ph. D., 
D. V. M. 

This book is primarily intended for 
meat inspectors as many diseases affect- 
ing domestic animals are most readily 
detected, especially in their early stages, 
by an examination of the lymphatic 
glands, and heretofore there has been no 
adequate treatise on the subject in Eng- 
lish such as this volume affords. 

The book is divided into two parts, five 
sections, and sixteen chapters with six- 
teen pen sketches illustrating the text. 
Part I deals with the anatomy of the 
glands,. and Part II with the appearance 
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of the normal glands, the changes that 
occur in disease and the pathological con- 
ditions presented in the various diseases. 
The different glands of the thoraic cav- 
ity, anterior leg, neck, head, abdominal 
wall, pelvic cavity, hind extremity and 
viscera are considered in their turn as 
they manifest themselves in cattle, swine, 
horses and sheep during health and dis- 
ease. 

While the book is short, yet it seems to 
be fairly complete and should be of in- 
terest not only to meat inspectors but to 
veterinary practitioners as well. 

Cloth, 176 pages ; price $2.00. Wm. R. 
Jenkins Co., New York. 





Krieg'stierseuchen.—Epizootics dur- 
ing War and Their Control. A Guide for 
Army Veterinarians, Government veteri- 
narians and practitioners. By Dr. Her- 
mann Miessner, Professor of Hygiene 
and Director of the Hygienic Institute 
of the Royal Veterinary College in Han- 
nover. With 37 Illustrations. Hannover. 
1915, M. & H. Schaper. 

This splendid little book describes in 
condensed form the infectious diseases 
of animals which have been found of 
greatest importance during the present 
war. In view of the fact that there aré 
many good books upon the subject of 
infectious diseases already in existence, 
it would not seem that there was need of 
any further works of this kind, but ex- 
perience has shown that it is almost es- 
sential for the veterinarian in the field to 
have a small volume which he can carry 
with him at all times for reference—a 
thing which is impossible in the case of 
the larger textbooks. 

Of course, in a book of this kind it is 
not possible to take up all infectious dis- 
eases, and only those are considered 
which are of most importance in war. 
Thus, »for instance, glanders, which 
causes stich terrible epizootics, is de- 
scribed at length. It is also evident that 
in a book of this kind diagnostic methods 
are given the greater share of space. 


“While in the chapter on influenza of 


horses the arsenic treatment is fully de- 
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scribed, other facts which it may be pre- 
sumed are almost common knowledge 
among veterinarians, are touched upon 
only lightly. 

Since the animals concerned in war are 
mainly those which are used for trans- 
porting, namely, horses, the greater por- 
tion of the book is devoted to the dis- 
eases of these animals. Diseases of cat- 
tle, however, have also received attention, 
since these animals are also used for 
transport purposes and as meat supplies ; 
consequently space has been devoted to 
such diseases as rindenpest (cattle 
plague) and Lungenseuche (contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia). 

Prevention of epizootics being more 
important than their control, the meth- 
ods for the eradication of epizootics are 
discussed at length, all resources being 
mentioned which are necessary for the 
early detection and control of infectious 
diseases. The equipment of hospitals 
and depots, and laboratories for blood 
examinations are fully described. The 
question of disinfection, which is of so 
much importance, is also taken up. 

This is a splendid little book and 
should be of value not only to the veteri- 
narian in war, but also should be of help 
to the veterinarian in times of peace, 
since he must deal with the problem of 
the transmission of infectious diseases 
and the control of epidemics. 





Medical and Veterinary Entomology, 
by William B. Herms, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Parasitology in the University 
of California, Consulting Parasitologist 
for the California State Board of Health, 
and formerly Professor of Zoology and 
Parasitology in the San Francisco Vet- 
erinary College. 

No work more important than this to 
veterinarians has appeared in a decade. 
Students of veterinary medicine early 
recognized the importance of lice, flies, 
ticks and mites as sources of irritation 
to horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, chickens, 
etc., and mosquitoes and flies have for 
centuries been looked upon as a source 





of extreme annoyance to the human fam- 
ily ; but that insects and arachnids could 
be transmitters of disease was not seri- 
ously considered until the latter part of 
the last century, and that certain species 
could be the sole transmitters of certain 
diseases was scarcely suspected until 
within the last few years. 

From the work of scientific research 
in the various departments of medicine, 
veterinary medicine, bacteriology, hy- 
giene, zoology and entomology, there 
has been evolved the science of medico- 
entomology, a science that shares a por- 
tion of the field of entomology, pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology. 

The economic importance of insects 
and arachnids can scarcely be realized. 
The California State Board of Health, 
as we are told in the work under consid- 
eration, estimates that malaria costs the 
state of California $2,820,400 annually, 
and yet the state is largely free from that 
disease. An attempt to estimate the loss 
due to malaria in any one of the states 
of the south would produce staggering 
results. 

The reduction in the value of real es- 
tate in mosquito invested regions is in- 
calculable and at the same time unneces- 
sary, since the mosquito nuisance can be 
remedied at a comparatively low cost. 

L. O. Howard estimates that the ex- 
pense incurred in the United States in 
the purchase of fly traps, sticky fiy paper, 
fly poison, etc., exceeds $2,000,000 an- 
nually and that the cost of screening in 
the United States is over $10,000,000 a 
year. The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the loss from 
Texas fever, transmitted solely by the 
fever tick, amounts to more than $100,- 
000,000. Ransome estimates the loss 
from the ox warble fly at from $55,000,- 
000 to $120,000,000 per year for the 
United States alone. No effort has ever 
been made to estimate the loss caused by 
screw worms, horn flies, buffalo gnats, 
the tabanids, or by poultry lice and mites. 

This work takes up the whole subject 
of medical and veterinary entomology 
in a systematic manner, giving the de- 
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scription, the life history and the means 
of eradicating or controlling animal 
parasites or lessening the nuisances 
~ caused by them. 


It goes further and gives a description 
‘of the methods that have been found 
successful in educating the public to the 
nee of measures for controlling insect 
life in the community and obtaining 
funds for work of this kind, and likewise 
directions for carrying out sanitary sur- 
veys, draining ponds and swamps, clean- 
ing alleys, clearing away driftwood and 
overhanging boughs from streams, oil- 
ing pools that cannot be drained,. etc., 
etc. 

\ large number of illustrations of in- 
sects, arachnids and bacteria cultures are 
given, as well as proper and improper 
forms of privies, manure boxes and 
barns, methods of draining swamps, 
contrivances for oiling stagnant water, 
the construction of dipping vats, etc. 

The book contains twenty chapters as 
follows: 


Chapter I, Introduction; Chapter II, 
Parasites and Parasitism; Chapter III, 
Insect Anatomy and _ Classification ; 
Chapter IV, Insect Mouth Parts; Chap- 
ter V, How Insects Carry and Cause 
Disease; Chapter VI, Cockroaches, 
Beetles, Thrips; Chapter VII, The Lice; 
Chapter VIII, Bedbugs and Cone-noses ; 
Chapter IX, Mosquitoes; Chapter X, 
Mosquitoes as Disease Bearers ; Chapter 
XI, Mosquito Control; Chapter XII, 
Buffalo Gnats and Horseflies; Chapter 
XIII, The Common House Fly; Chap- 
ter XIV, House Fly Control; Chapter 
XV, Blood-sucking Muscids—Tsetse 
Flies, Stable Flies, Horn Flies ; Chapter 
XVI, Myiasis ; Chapter XVII, Fleas and 
Louse Flies; Chapter XVIII, Ticks; 
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Wasps, Spiders, Scorpions, etc.; Appen- 
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Experiments in Vaccination Against 
Anthrax by Adolph Eichhorn. Bulletin 
No. 340, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Investigation of Live Stock Conditions 
and Losses in the Selby Smoke Zone by 
C. M. Haring, in co-operation with K. F. 
Meyer. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Umbilical Necrobacillosis in Lambs by 
Winfred B. Mack, D. V. M., University 
of Nevada. Reprinted from American 
Veterinary Review, August, 1915. 


Some Fertility Experiments by Dr. B. 
F. Kaupp, West Raleigh, N. C. Reprint 
from The Poultry Item, No. 6, Decem- 
ber, 1915. 


Water, Its Sources, Uses in the Body 
and Quantities Consumed by Fowls, by 
Dr. B. F. Kaupp, West Raleigh, N.. C. 
Reprint from The Poultry Item, No. 5, 
November, 1915. 


Some Interesting Studies of the Fowl, 
by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, West Raleigh, N. 
C. Reprint from The Veterinary Jour- 
nal, London, December, 1915. 


Fattening Western Lambs, Bulletin 
No. 184, Purdue University, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Winter Steer Feeding, Bulletin No. 
183, Purdue University, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


Poultry Investigations, Bulletin No. 
182, Purdue University, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


Proceedings of the California State 
Veterinary Medical Association, Decem- 
ber 8, 1915. Dr. John F. McKenna, 
Chairman Publication Committee, Fres- 
no, Cal. 


The Value of Virulent Salt Solution 
in the Production of Antihog-Cholera 
Serum by the Intravenous Method, by 
Robert Graham and L. R. Himmelber- 
ger. Reprint from The Journal of Infec- 
tious Diseases, No. 1, January, 1916. 
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THE 1915 OUTBREAK OF FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE OVER 


(Continued from page 120) 


dare to institute the quarantine unless he 
was positive. The laws of Michigan may 
be such that he would have been held 
personally liable for the damages had he 
quarantined the infected herds and had it 
later developed that there was no need 
for quarantine. 
What of the Future? 

Unfortunately in this country, the po- 
sitions held by livestock sanitarians in 
most of the states are political ones and 
changes occur frequently. Another out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease five 
years frem now would likely find new 
livestock sanitarians in authority in most 
of our states. The present authorities will 
be sorely remiss in their duties if they do 
not right now, while the matter is fresh 
in their minds and while the men who 
have had the experience in fighting the 
disease and know its requirements are yet 
in control, institute plans and perfect an 
organization for taking care of future 
outbreaks. An organization should be 
built up in every state. Veterinarians who 
have had experience in this outbreak in 
so far as possible should be assigned to 
certain districts to have charge there in 
case of another outbreak. As fast as 
vacancies occur in these positions as the 
years go by, they should be promptly 
filled, so there would be at all times a 
force ready, every man of which knows 
his duties should an outbreak occur. 

Quarantine proclamations should be 
prepared to be ready for filling in the 
boundaries, printing and posting on a 
day’s notice—yes, on an hour’s notice. 
All details of these plans, with the men 
who are to have charge, copies of the 
quarantine proclamations, copies of arti- 
cles for the newspapers, etc., should be 
‘furnished the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, which in its turn should have 
equally elaborate plans for handling out- 
breaks of this disease for undoubtedly 
in future outbreaks as in the past, it 
will be necessary for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to co-operate with the 
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authorities of the various states in han- 
dling the matter. 

We believe we can confidently say that 
some action of this kind will be taken hy 
Illinois, and there is little question but 
that it will be taken by the Bureau of - 
Animal Industry. Let us urge it upon 
the livestock sanitary authorities of other 
states with all the earnestness of which 
we are capable. 


THE ACTUAL CAUTERY FOR 
ROARING 
(Continued from page 116) 


mal is placed in stocks or a single 
stall, and the head gently raised and 
extended by means of a rope attached 
to the nose-band of a dental halter. 

The laryngotomy is done under co- 
cain anesthesia using to anesthetize the 
field 15 minims of 10 per cent solu- 
tion. 

Care should be taken not to incise 
or mutilate the laryngeal cartilages, 
the incision being drawn forward from 
the cricoid cartilage through the 
medium line of the circo thynoidean 
ligament to the pomum adami. With 
the laryngotomy wound held open 
with retractors a cautery, the tip of 
which is smooth and of about the size 
and shape of a peach seed with edges 
rounded and heated to a cherry-red 
hue, is thrust into the _ ventricle, 
moved about so as to come in contact 
with all parts of the ventricle wall and 
then withdrawn. The length of ex- 
posure should not exceed two seconds. 
Both ventricles may be cauterized if 
deemed advisable. The cautery should 
be provided with a suitable handle 
about twelve inches long, with two 
inches next to cautery tip slightly 
curved to accommodate itself to the 
direction of thrust, which is upward 
through the laryngeal opening and 
slightly backward into the depth of 
the ventricle; all parts of the cautery 
should be cooled except the tip. Digi- 
tal or other exploration of the cavity 
after cauterization should be avoided 
as it carries infection into a sterile 


field. 
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Pictorial Review of Noted 
Veterinarians 
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The American Veterinary Practitioner 


N this issue we present sketches of 

three prominent general practitioners: 
one of whom has, for many years, been 
well known in Lawrence, Massachusetts ; 
another in Nashville, Tennessee; still an- 
other in Denison, Iowa. Here are repre- 
sented the East, South and Central West. 
The accounts of the careers of these men 
are sure to be an encouragement to prac- 
titioners everywhere. The independence 
of private practice and the freedom it 
permits men are forcibly illustrated in 
these men and there are reasons for their 
strength. 

Success in general practice requires 
more backbone; more resourcefulness ; 
more self-dependence on one’s wits than 
the official veterinarian has to muster, 
whose money comes from state or gov- 
ernment funds. He leans on the state; 
the state props him up. But the practi- 
tioner must “rustle” for a living or else 
he becomes a failure. More manhood; 
more moral force; more determination 
succeed is necessary in practicee than a 
to veterinary official need possess. My 
admiration inclines more towards the 
practitioner than towards the soft, com- 
fortable-living, pampered, veterinary 
servant of the state. 

Hail to thee! O, hardy practitioner. 
Down the dusty road; through the mid- 
night storm; in the teeth of the frigid 





wind, thou goest, wherever sickness calls 
thee. No weather is too cold; nor too 
warm ; but thou darest it. No place too 
far; no road too rough; but you must 
answer the call. The little bag which you 
carry with you to help you in your han- 
diwork is your servant and not your mas- 
ter. Your masterliness is in your brain. 
Medicines may be lost, forgotten or 
scanty. Instruments may be few, unpre- 
pared, or wrong for the purpose; but on 
your resourcefulness you must rely to 
carry you through any difficulty and 
bring the creature relief. Manifold must 
be your adaptibilities to species, and ages, 
and sizes, and dispositions of animals. 
At times you must have the proverbial 
patience of Job with which to possess 
your soul. At times you must have the 
muscular grip and firmness of a Her- 
cules. It is all one to you, O valient 
servant of the public in private life. 
Keeping clean your conscience by good 
work and keeping your reputation clean- 
er is most of your reward. The grow- 
ing reputation of the veterinary profes- 
sion as a whole in its records for good 
and satisfactory work is largely your 
record; not the official veterinarians’, as 
some fondly suppose. His reward is that 
he glitters before the public. Yours that 
you have done it conscientious, noiseless 
service. 
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J. F. WINCHESTER, B. SC., D. V. S. 


Winchester is one of the finest names 


in the south of England and Doctor Win- . 


chester is worthy of the name. Next to 
the sees of Canterbury, York and Lon- 
_don, the bishopric of Winchester is most 
coveted by British Churchmen and that 
see is usually filled by direct appointment 
of the Crown of one of the preachers of 
the Chapel Royal. Winchester is a town 
traceable back to Roman days when the 
conquerors set up a permanent fortified 
camp there. He who has any knowledge 





of patronymics can see that the man who 
has the surname, Winchester, no doubt 
is of good stock. At any rate we are 
proud of our good Dr. J. F. Winchester, 
an excellent practitioner and one of the 
strong men in the profession of our 
country. 

Something like thirty years ago he 
anticipated a common opinion today in 
the profession, that a high school course, 
a complete agricultural college course and 
a veterinary course constitutes together 
a fine training for high grade profes- 
sional service. Dr. Winchester was born 
in Lynn, Mass., August 5, 1855. When 
he was ten years old his parents moved 
to Peabody and it was there that young 
Winchester received his preliminary edu- 
cation. In course of time he graduated 
from the high school. He next went to 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 





herst, Mass., (where Dr. R. P. Lyman 
later graduated), and he stayed in A:n- 
herst until he had received the degre, 
B. Sc., in 1875. Afterwards he did post- 
graduate work at the college in chemistry 
and veterinary science. This was follow- 
ed by attendance at The American \t- 
erinary College, New York, where he :e- 
ceived the degree D. V. S. in 1878. Such 
a personal, intellectual training sur:ly 
would be beyond criticism in the pro- 
fession today, which is always sitting 
coldly calculating veterinary educatioiial 
idealism. 


In 1878 Dr. Winchester went to Law- 
rence, Mass., a great, thriving manu fac- 
turing town, to practice his profession, 
and for twenty-eight years, with little 
interruption, he has served his patrons 
faithfully in general practice. There are, 
of course, thousands of practitioners who 
seldom turn aside, even for an hour, 
from the routine of strictly private work. 
On the other hand there are those who, 
because perhaps of some happy com- 
bination of traits. unusually good train- 
ing and experience, are ever and anon 
called to do many pieces of work which 
are undertaken for the locality as a 
whole, for the state, or for their old 
college. Doctor Winchester is one of 
the latter. For four years he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Cattle 
Commission. For a considerable time he 
was inspector of animals for the town 
of Lawrence. During the three years 
immediately following his graduation in 
veterinary medicine he lectured at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
later lectured at the New Hampshire 
State College at Durham. He has been 
sought for in difficult situations or when 
Massachusetts, in the matter of animil 
plagues, was in a tight place. Doctcr 
Winchester is the author of a numbcr 
of brochures on subjects pertaining to 
the profession. To him is due much of 
the credit for what has been done in 
Massachusetts to control the spread of 
bovine tuberculosis. As long ago as No- 
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vember, 1886, he fought to have tuber- 
culosis in the public schedules placed in 
the class where it belonged, with the in- 
fectious diseases. 

A leader in Massachusetts veterinary 
work, Doctor Winchester was, for two 
years in succession, president of the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Seldom missing an A. V. M. 
A. meeting ; loyal to the organization for 
many years, he was made its president 


in 1901 and presided at the Minneapolis 
meeting in 1902. 

Our American veterinary periodical 
literature contains here and there con- 
tributions in the way of case reports 
which reveal Winchester the wakeful 
practitioner. He is a man of virile qual- 
ities. A thick-set, stout man; grey; with 
a face which shows pluck and inflexi- 
bility—a well-known figure at A. V. M. 
A. conventions. 


HARRY CHASE SIMPSON, D. V. S. 


In the Missouri Valley, and especially 
in the state of Iowa, Dr. Hal Simpson 
(the name by which he is known to 
everyone), stands high as a practitioner, 
as a leader in veterinary organizations, 
as a good program maker, a secretary 
who gathered into the Missouri Valley 
Veterinary Association probably hun- 
dreds of members, as a president of the 
same organization who is an improve- 
ment over himself in his earlier secre- 
taryship. Dr. Simpson has the instincts 
of a successful practitioner well brought 
out. He is a magnetic, forceful, cap- 
tivating leader of men whom they nat- 
urally choose, as did the clans their 
chieftains, to stand before them and di- 
rect the crowd. He has had some thrill- 
ing experiences as a veterinarian; has 
travelled to diverse parts of the globe, 
and finally settling in Iowa, has proven 
the value of these enriching experiences. 

Doctor Simpson was born January 8, 
1874. He had three years high school 
training and then two years in Sweet 
Springs Academy, Mo. In 1899 he grad- 
uated at the Kansas City Veterinary 
College. 

The records show that Dr. Simpson 
has claimed residence in Denison, Iowa, 
since graduation, and the facts are that 
most of the time of the last sixteen 
years he actually has been in general 
practice in that town. But he has been 
adventurous. Like the trolls he wanted 
to look on the pastures on the other end 


of the bridge; desired to get veterinary 
experience by seeing how things were 
done on the other side of the world. 





In the Boer war Simpson undertook 
the task of giving veterinary attendance 
to a shipload of mules enroute from New 
Orleans to Cape Town and East London, 
Africa. The story he wrote of the trip 
for Wallaces’ Farmer, March 29, 1901, 
tells of his soul-stirring, terrible experi- 
ence. The ship, the Cunard Liner Carin- 
thia, carrying about 1,450 mules, water 
and forage and a good body of officers 
and crew, got out into the Gulf and came, 
in the night time, 150 feet from the shore 
of Hayti at Point Gravois, when she 
struck on the rocks. The night was fright- 
fully dark ; tropical rains were falling and 
the breakers could not be heard. In the 
morning the whole situation was real- 


(Continued on page 167) 
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George Ransom White, D. V.S., M. D. 


It is a pleasant thing to speak of 
cheery, sunny-hearted Dr. George R. 
White, a man who takes life felicitously 
and seems not to have an atom of the 
maudlin in his nature. The warmth of 
the Southland is in his laughter and the 
infatuation of his personality made him 
for nine successive years treasurer of 
the A. V. M. A. He should be able 
to go further than that in the organiza- 
tion. 

Doctor White is a native Tennessean, 
having been born in Winchester, Frank- 
lin County, August 7, 1874. He was 











reared on a stock farm near Chapel Hill, 
Marshall County, where he acquired that 
love for animals which has always been 
a remarkable trait of the man. His 
preparatory education was obtained in 
Winchester Normal College. His veter- 
inary training was received in Colum- 
bian University (Veterinary Depart- 
ment), Washington, D. C., and he also 
graduated with the deegre Doctor of 
Medicine at the University of Nashville. 

No veterinarian is better known in 
Tennessee than George R. White. His 
work for his city, his county, and his 
state have all made him duly honored. 
He wrote the ordinance which gave the 
city of Nashville an excellent system of 
meat inspection and for five years he 
served as city veterinarian with fidelity 
and distinction. He wrote the revis- 


ion of the law regulating the practice of 


veterinary medicine and surgery and he 
could do this because he had served for 
five years as president of the State Board 
of Veterinary Examiners. He has en- 
joyed the distinction of being well-re- 
ceived by both the medical and veterin 
ary professions: for he holds member- 
ship in The American Medical Associa- 
tion; Tennessee State Medical Associa- 
tion; the Nashville Academy of Medi- 
cine and the local county medical associ- 
ation. He has served as president of the 
Tennessee Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. A short time ago he finished a 
term of four years as State Veterinar- 
ian. 

Doctor White’s two books, “The Re- 
straint of Domestic Animals,” and “Ani- 
mal Castration,” are known to nearly 
everyone. The work on restraint is the 
one good book we have on the subject 
and it has been adopted by very many 
veterinary colleges as a guide to the 
subject. His books and his general rep- 
utation have made Doctor White sought 
for by a number of veterinary institu- 
tions as demonstrator and he has visited 
these veterinary colleges to explain the 
principles he knows so well. 

But, the reader may ask, how has Doc- 
tor White made his living ; to what form 
of veterinary work has he given most 
attention? White for eighteen years has 
been a practitioner, fifteen years of this 
time in Nashville. Branching out further, 
within a year the “White Serum Com- 
pany” has been formed in Nashville with 
Doctor White as president and veteri- 
nary director. During White’s regime as 
state veterinarian the state serum labo- 
ratory was established and he became 
familiar with the technic of serum 
manufacture and he has worked with 
the federal authorities in county demon- 
stration experiments for the eradication 
of hog cholera. 

Any man who has ever seen this rud- 
dy-faced young man, White, this “Ten- 
nessee cracker,” as Doctor Rutherford 

(Continued on page 136) 
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By L. A. MERILLAT, Chicago, 
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Fibrous Obstruction of the Teat Duct 


HE phrase “stricture of the teat” is 

usually applied to this condition. It 
is too well known to require an introduc- 
tion. Practitioners detest it and writ- 
ers either ignore it or else pronounce 
it incurable after enumerating various 
very ineffectual plans of attack. 

Here is a benign, local, accessible 
condition that seem to baffle us so 
completely as to threaten our surgical 
enterprises with ridicule. 

Steffin whose latest book is given as 
the last word in cattle therapy pro- 
nounces all stricture of the teat as un- 
favorable except congenital atresia of 
the teat orifice and acquired stricture 
conveniently located near the extrem- 
ity of the teat. All others are refrac- 
tory and should not be meddled with 
except at the owner’s risk. 

The fact that an animal so affected, 
no matter how valuable, is forever 
doomed as a sound milker seems to be 
an exceedingly good reason why veter- 
inarians engaged in practice among 
dairies should work out some definite 
procedure that will bring this annoy- 
ing condition into the group of curable 
diseases. 

Several times the writer has attempt- 
ed to excite some general discussion of 
stricture of the teat in meetings of 
veterinary associations. At every time 
the attempt failed to bring out any 
particular interest The disease was 


simply passed off as a nasty one that 
could not very well be handled with 
any degree of satisfaction. The means 
employed almost universally were slit- 
ting operations with various instru- 
ments passed into the teat duct. Some 
have even advised a cautery, but no 
veterinarian to my knowledge has ever 
claimed even a fair degree of success 
with any of these operations. 

The only experienced veterinarian 
known to me who referred to this con- 
dition as a simple matter is Dr. A. M. 
Wray, formerly of Richmond, Illinois, 
and now of Denver, Colorado. From 
the wealth of information he accumu- 
lated after thirty years of successful 
practice amongst dairy animals he an- 
nounced without equivocation that 
stricture of the teat is amenable to sim- 
ple ablation of the growth through an 
invading incision made directly over 
it. The only ones he feared were those 
located high up in the galactorforous 
sinus and especially when these are com- 
plicated with fibrous bands stretching 
across the sinus. 

He claimed that the secret of suc- 
cess was surgical cleanliness and the 
open wound that was left to cicatrize 
without sutures. . Suturing of the 
wound he found dangerous on account 
of the certainty of serious complica- 
tions from infection from within. On 
the contrary, if the wound was not in- 
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fected from handling and the milk was 
allowed to flow out unobstructed nor- 
mal cicatrization followed. He advised 
careful milking or cathetrization and 
wiping of the wound daily with tinc- 
ture of iodine as the aftercare. 

Coming from a reliable source—a 
modest man of exceptionally wide ex- 
perience—these reports have always 
impressed me as especially significant, 
but as no corroborating evidence had 
ever come to my notice and as veteri- 
narians assembled in meetings seemed 
to doubt the wisdom of the procedure 
no other effort was ever made to give 
the method further publicity. Recent- 
ly, however, three cases thus treated 
have come under my personal obser- 
vation and the good results leave me 
no other course than that of recom- 
mending the method as worthy of an 
evtended trial. 

Case No.1. A heavy milking grade 
shorthorn was found to be difficult to 
milk at one of the hind teats and the 
veterinarian called in attendance found 
a small nodule located three-quarters 
of an inch from the teat orifice. With- 
out interfering in any way with the 
condition he called me to operate in 
the manner I had suggested to him on 
several occasions. The cow was alone 
in a small pasture when we arrived. 
She was cast and tied with ropes, the 
udder washed with mercuric chlorid 
solution and then painted with tincture 
of iodin. The teat being long we found 
it possible to manage the blood by ap- 
plying a tape Eschmark. A four per- 
cent solution of cocain hydrochlorid 
was injected subcutaneously at the pro- 
posed point of incision. The teat was 
grasped with the left hand and pressed 
to tense the skin. With one deliberate 
stroke of a sharp scalpel an invading 
incision was made right into the duct. 
The knife passed right through the 
nodule, cutting it in two unequal parts. 
By stretching the wound open with 
the thumb and finger of the left hand 
the bisected nodule turned upward into 
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plain view. It was a whitish wartlike 
affair that was rooted firmly into the 
mucous membrane. With the Mayo 
scissors the two portions were snipped 
off without difficulty. As there was 
some bleeding after removing the tour- 
niquet we replaced it with instructions 
to remove it in two hours. The wound 
was ‘dusted with iodoform and left 
open. Each day the veterinarian in 
charge dressed the wound himself with 
tincture of iodin and dustings of iodo- 
form, and at the same time cathetrized 
the milk. There was a leakage of 
milk for ten days but the wound be- 
haved without serious reaction and 
after two weeks normal milking was 
resumed. I saw the cow three months 
later and as the veterinarian was not 
present I had difficulty in finding the 
previously affected teat. 


Case No. 2 and case No. 8. As these 
cases were similar ones a single de- 
scription will answer for both. Both 
were grade Holsteins and both were 
affected with a nodule the size of a 
small hazel nut right at the very base 
of the teat. Milking was impossible 
except with a catheter which had been 
passed frequently during the preceding 
days. There was some local inflam- 
mation from these cathetrizations and 
some swelling of the quarter indicat- 
ing mastitis. The cows were tied with 
ropes in the recumbent position, co- 
cain injected subcutaneously and an 
incision one and a quarter inches long 
made into the duct and sinus. In both 
cases the nodule was again. bisected 
into two unequal parts. Blood was 
baled with cotton sponges and each 
half of the nodule was grasped with a 
forcep and drawn outward as it was 
snipped level with the scissors. Two 
small vessels in the subcutem were 
picked up and twisted but no other 
attempt was made to arrest the bleed- 
ing which was somewhat annoying but 
not harmful. The same after chre 
was recommended but in these cases 
it was intrusted to the owner. 











The local reaction owing to the pre- 
existing inflammation caused by the 
teat syphon and the mastitis was great- 
er in these cases than in number one, 
and besides the after care was less in- 
telligently carried out, but in spite of 
these facts a perfect recovery followed 
both of these operations. 

Extravagant claims should not, of 
course, be made from this small ex- 
perience but when these three cases 
are coupled with the. reports of Dr. 
ray our optimism increases. 


Hard Milkers 


Wray also transformed a “hard” 
milker into an “easy” milker by sim- 
ply rimming out the orifice with a very 
fine bistoury. The teat is cocained, the 
bistoury passed into the orifice a quar- 
ter of an inch or more and then a thin 
slice of skin and mucous membrane is 
rimmed out of the meatus. If too 
much is removed the teat may leak for 
a short time, but even this sequel is 
transient. 





ROUTINE TECHNIC OF A FIELD 
POST MORTEM* 

The general plan is applicable to all 
domestic quadrupeds. Only the technic 
of evisceration will require a slight varia- 
tion in the different species. 

I 


OBSERVE THE GENERAL APPEARANCE OF 
THE CARCASS 

The abdomen, nasal issues, anal issues, 
enlargements, growths, tumors, wounds, 
abrasions, contusions, melanoses, exosto- 
ses, anchyloses, bulged maxillaries, blind- 
ness, age, skin lesions, condition of flesh 
and visible mucous membranes. 

II 
POSITION 

Roll the carcass to the right side— 
that is, the left side up. This position 
exposes all of the intestines and stomach 
and facilitates their exenteration. It 
also exposes the pericardium and heart. 


*Presented and demonstrated at the clinic of the 
meeting of the Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
Chicago, Dec. 4, 1915. 
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III 
INCISION WHEN THE HIDE MUST BE PRE- 
SERVED 

Transversely across the nose to the me- 
dian line, then back along the median 
line to the anus. Skin the upper half of 
the body, including the fore leg as far as 
the carpus, and the hind leg to the hock. 
Let the skin drop to the ground. 

Search for the prescapular lymph 
nodes which lie under the mastoido-hu- 
meralis at the level of the anterior su- 
perficial pectoral. The superficial in- 
guinal lymph nodes which lie just in 
front of the external abdominal ring may 
also be examined at this time. 


IV 
FORE LEG 
Lift the fore leg by the foot and cut 
off the pectoral muscles close to the up- 
per (external) surface of the sternum 
from the cariniform cartilage backward. 
Cut up along the ribs under the latissi- 
mus dorsi as the leg is being lifted and 
then hinge it over the withers by sever- 
ing the insertion of the seratus thoracis. 
Examine the inverted leg for the cubital 
lymph node which lies on the distal end 
of the humerus just above the condyle, 
and the axillary lymph nodes at the in- 
sertion of the latissimus dorsi. 
V 
HIND LEG 
First find the precrural lymph nodes 
which lie at the very anterior border of 
the tensor fascia latae midway between 
the stifle and the external angle of the 
ileum, and cut through the tensor fascia 
latae and backwards through the internal 
femoral muscles close to the pelvis, dis- 
articulate the coxo-femoral articulation 
and turn the leg over the rump. The 
deep inguinal lymph nodes will now be 
found on the inverted leg between the 
sartorius and the pectineus, and the pop- 
liteal nodes between the-heads of the 
gastrocnemius. 
VI 
INCISION OF THE ABDOMEN 
Make an incision through the abdom- 
inal wall, guarding the knife with the 
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fingers to prevent cutting the viscera, 
from the xiphoid cartilage along the linea 
abla to the pubis and then upward and 
forward along Poupart’s ligament to the 
transverse processes of the lumber verte- 
brae. Turn the flap over the ribs and 
observe the peritoneum, the position of 
the intestines, the pathological conditions 
they exhibit. Do not disturb them by 
handling, but examine the colic lymph 
nodes that are distributed in large num- 
ber along the whole lesser curvature. 
Examine for peritoneal fluid. 
VII 
DORSAL MUSCLES 
THE RIBS 
Cut transversely across the gluteus 
maximus and longitissimus dorsi just in 
front of the anterior border of the ileum, 
then along the superior spinous processes 
of the lumbar and dorsal vertebrae as 
far forward as the first rib. Separate 
them from the surface of the ribs and 
turn them forward over the neck. 
Vill 
Saw off all the ribs, except the first 
along the bodies of the vertebrae, using 
care not to lacerate the organs. Then 
saw off all the costal cartilages from the 
sternum except the first. This leaves the 
first intercostal muscle to serve as a 
hinge for the flap, which is now turned 
over the neck by cutting the diaphram 
close to the ribs from the lumbar verte- 
brae to the xiphoid cartilage. 
IX 


THE PERICARDIUM, PLEURA AND PLEURAL 
CAVITY 

Incise the pericardium vertically, lift 
the apex of the heart and examine the 
sac for lesions and pericardial fluid. 
Place the heart back into the sac, and 
then lift up the lungs gently to inspect 
for fluid in the pleural cavity. Let the 
lung drop back in place. 

xX 
EVISCERATION 

If the bowels are bloated, puncture 
them here and there with a canula to 
evacuate the gases. Tear away the omen- 
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tum with the fingers. Ligate the floating 
colon at the rectum at two points six 
inches apart after squeezing out the con- 
tents between the ligatures. Cut off be- 
tween the ligatures and then cut the 
lesser mesentery along the bowel as far 
forward as the large colon, pulling the 
bowel out as the messentery is cut from 
it. Ligate at the large colon in two 
places as above described and set it aside 
for examination. 

Now arrange the ileum and jujuneum 
in their proper relations on the great 
mesentery. Ligate the jujuneum at the 
recto-duodenum ligament and cut it 
loose from the mesentery, drawing it out 
as fast as it is thus loosened; continue 
this back over the ileum to the ileo-cecal 
valve and ligate again. Set these intes- 
tines aside for examination. Notice the 
mesenteric lymph nodes, which in rumi- 
nants are studded along the mesentery 
near the bowels and in solipeds are lo- 
cated near the aorta. 

Remove the spleen by cutting the gas- 
tro-splenic ligament and the spleno-renal 
ligament. Notice the numerous splenic 
lymph nodes along the hilum. 

Lift the stomach and observe the con- 
dition of the hepatic duct and the duo- 
denum at its entrance. 

Remove the left kidney after hinging 
it downward to examine the renal lymph 
nodes which are located above near the 
aorta. Remove the left adrenal. 

Draw the duodenum forward under 
the colon and lay it forward over the 
lung to prevent mutilation while remov- 
ing the large bowels. 

To remove the large bowels, separate 
them from the pancreas by blunt dissec- 
tion. Carefully cut or tear away all at- 
tachments except the blood vessels. Ex- 
amine the vessels for aneurism and then 
ligate the vessels to avoid the outpouring 
of blood from the veins. Cut off below 
the ligature and draw the bowels out of 
the cavity. Note the condition of the 
cecum and cecal lymph nodes. Set these 
aside, handling them carefully to prevent 
rupture. If it is desired to invade thé 

















interior, draw them away so as not to 
mess up the surroundings. 

Remove the right kidney and adrenal 
and observe the renal lymph nodes of 
that side. Section the two kidneys. 

Pull the esophagus through the dia- 
phragm about six inches and ligate. Tear 
loose its attachments ; sever the bile duct 
and remove for examination. Note the 
gastric lymph nodes located along the 
gastric branch of the celiac-axis. 

Leave the liver for the time being and 
exenterate the thorax. 

XI 


EXENTERATION OF THE THORAX 

Cut through the posterior mediastinum 
from behind, forward along the aorta, 
through the arch of the aorta, for- 
ward through the anterior mediastinum 
to the first rib, down and across the 
trachea and other structures entering the 
thorax, drawing the apical lobe of the 
right lung backward to prevent injuring 
it, then back through the pericardial at- 
tachment to the diaphragm. Tear or cut 
off the vessels and nerves passing 
through the diaphragm and then lift out 
the lung and heart by grasping them at 
the pulmonary vessels. Set aside for ex- 
amination, noting lesions and the medias- 
tinal lymph nodes located between the 
lungs along the esophagus and trachea. 
Open the heart and examine its cham- 
bers for abnormalities and blood clots. 
Notice the myocaridum, the endocardi- 
um, the valves, the orifices and vessels. 
Note the resiliency of the lungs and pal- 
pate them for hard places, tubercles, em- 
physema, etc. 

XII 
THE LIVER 

Remove the liver and diaphragm to- 
gether, severing the latter along the ribs. 
Examine the hepatic lymph nodes and 
section the liver for pathological condi- 
tions that may not appear on the surface. 

XIII 


THE UTERUS, OVARIES, BLADDER AND 
RECTUM 

Sever the broad ligaments and ovarian 

vessels and then cut a circle around the 
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cervix into the vagina and remove them 
together. Incise to explore the interior. 

Cut the bladder loose from the ureters 
and push it out through the vulva; then 
dissect the urethra from the surrounding 
connective tissue. 

Cut through the posterior wall of. the 
peritoneal cavity into the pelvic cavity, 
break down the perirectal connective tis- 
sue, invaginate the rectum through the 
anus and release it by a circular incision 
around the anus. 


XIV 
THE HEAD 


Saw off the ramus of the inferior max- 
illary below the tempero-maxillary ar- 
ticulation and just behind the body an- 
teriorly. Press upon it to assure that it 
is sawed through at both places. Cut 
through the muscles and buccal mucous 
membrane of the floor of the mouth, 
keeping close to the bone; then deflect 
under the pterygoid internus through the 
fauces. Sever the pterygoid internus and 
stylo-maxillaris at their origins. Remove 
the plate. Notice the submaxillary lymph 
nodes, the submaxillary and sublingual 
salivary glands, the parotid, the guttural 
pouch of the opposite side, the larynx, 
the retropharyngeal lymph nodes and the 
esophageal infundibulum. Dissect off the 
parotid and hinge upward. Examine 
the thyroid glands and the superior cer- 
vical lymph node. 

XV 
BLOOD VESSELS 

Incise all the exposed blood vessels of 
the carcass longitudinally and then flush 
out the abdominal and thoracic cavities 
of all liquids. 

To examine the nasal fossae and the 
sinuses, carefully remove the nasal bones 
and the palatine process of the superior 
maxillary. 

To examine the brain, the head should 
be severed from the body laid on the 
ground. The brain can be exposed with 
three blows of a heavy cleaver. One on 
each side, across the zygoma, with the 
sharp end, and a heavy blow on the crest 
of the occiput with the dull end. It re- 
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quires practice to do this well. The in- 
experienced, by taking more time, can 
expose it by carefully sawing and ele- 
vating. 

The spinal cord is exposed by chop- 
ping through the bodies of the vertebrae 
with the cleaver. 

XVI 


Specimens intended for laboratory ex- 
aminations taken during the examination 
are placed into clean vessels and dis- 
patched as soon as possible to their des- 
tinations. 

The carcass is now restored to a sat- 
isfactory condition for transportation by 
replacing the organs, turning the legs 
back to their normal positions and then 
suturing the skin and abdominal wall 
along the belly. The thorax can be held 
in place with a rope or wire. It is better, 
however, to dispose of the visceral or- 
gans separately, as they might trail out 
where the suturing is not well done. 





REMARKS ON DR. DEVINE’S 
PAPER 


(Continued from page 115) 


Peters: I was interested in one re- 
mark in the doctor’s paper relative tc 
the value or the importance of feeding 
a balanced ration to pure bred ani- 
mals or to animals in general, and as 
the doctor remarked, it is absolutely 
necessary to do so to pregnant ani- 
mals. Some time ago I wrote a paper 
on the value of mineral matter ‘tc 
live stock in general, and I just want 
to draw your attention to this fact, 
that pregnant animals, especially sows, 
lose all the way from 25 per cent to 
40 per cent of the phosphate of lime in 
the body during gestation. Now we 
naturally suppose that the minerals 
in the food are sufficient to supply this 
want, but we only suppose that. From 
actual practice in feeding animals on 
a large scale, we are confronted cor 
tinually with the deficiency of this 
mineral in the food product, and there 
is no animal that is so susceptible to 
the lack of mineral matter as the hog. 
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If hogs are not fed large quantities, 
or sufficient quantities, of mineral mat- 
ter, there are certain discrepancies 
that are known to the laity and to a 
great number of the practitioners as 
rheumatism, weak back, kidney worms 
and the like. These are usually due to 
a lack of phosphate of lime and can 
be corrected and avoided if the ani- 
mals are fed a sufficient quantity of 
mineral matter, not only spasmodical- 
ly, that is, once semi-annually, but 
continually. I think that weak kid- 
neys and weak backs can be avoided 
if sufficient mineral matter is supplied 
in the food. 





GEORGE RANSOM WHITE 
(Continued from page 130) 

once called him, knows he likes him. 
How popular he is is seen in that for 
nine years it was no use putting up any- 
body against White for treasurer of the 
A. V. M. A. No other man has ever 
held an elective office for so long in that 
body as White. This was not because 
he played politics ; it was because every- 
body liked White and could think of 
nobody else to take his place. Chat with 
White ; laugh with White, and he has you 
spell-bound. There is a lot of the south- 
ern sun in his nature and a lot of zest 
for his calling in evidence about him. 





THREE CORRECTIONS 

In the article on Dr. Dalrymple in our 
January number the following correc- 
tions should be made: 

1. Page 38, paragraph 2. For “coun- 
ty of Wigton” read county of Wigtown. 

2. Same page and paragraph as above. 
For “Firth of Forth” read Firth of 
Clyde. 

3. Page 38, top of second column. 
The statement: ‘He made such a mark 
in the city affairs that he was given a 
seat in the council” is in error. Dr. 
Dalrymple was on the Veterinary Inspec- 
tion Staff of the Irish Privy Council in 
Dublin. 
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Study of the Ophthalmic Tuberculin 
Test for the Diagnosis of Tuber- 
culosis in Cattle 
(Prof. Dr. Arvid M. Bergman, Stock- 
holm. 


Ztschr. f. Infektionskrankheiten, Vol. 17, 
pp. 37-67, 1915.) 

In a large number of tests on 107 
cattle of which 87 were tuberculous, 
Bergman found the ophthalmo reagtion 
to be entirely trustworthy. Blank tests 


were made with 40 per cent glycerip so- ° 


lution and with concentrated glycerin 
bouillon. These did not cause pus secre- 
tion when dropped into the eyes of un- 
affected cattle. Repeatedly dropping of 
the tuberculin into the same eye did not 
interfere with the test, provided the eyes 
were observed at frquent intervals. The 
results of the eye tests were controlled 
clinically and by postmortém examina- 
tion. Out of 87 tuberculous cattle, 70 
reacted positively, 11 doubtfully, and 6 
negatively, to the eye test. Out of 20 
healthy animals only one reacted posi- 
tively. On repeating the tests on the 
same eyes, entirely correct results were 
obtained, the 87 tuberculous cattle re- 
acting positively and none of the 20 
healthy ores. 

Annual Report on the Prevalence of 


Animal Diseases in the German 
Empire for 1913 


Besides containing numerous tables of 
statistics, etc., several interesting cases of 





human infections and deaths from an- 
imal diseases are described. 


ANTHRAX. A total of 129 cases of 
anthrax in man occurred, 10 of which 
resulted fatally. The following cases 
are of interest: A woman. worker be- 
came infected from some Chinese horse 
hair which had passed through a steam 
sterilizer but on account of the tightness 
of some of the hair bundles, sterilization 
was not complete. The final outcome of., 
this case was not stated. In one case, . 
recovered, anthrax serum and salvarsan 
were injected. Most of the infections 
were possible because of skin abrasions, 
cuts, etc. 

In East Havelland a cow was found 
to be affected with anthrax on postmor- 
tem examination. All present were 
warned of the danger and disinfected 
their clothes, hands, etc., except one as- 
sistant who stated that he did not take 
part in the postmortem examination, but 
was only an onlooker. Shortly after 
however, a pustule developed on his 
face, and in spite of all warning, he did 
not apply to a hospital for treatment un- 
til eight days subsequent to the slaughter 
of the animal. He died of anthrax the 


next day. 


GLANDERS. A man who assisted a vet- 
erinarian in January in an autopsy on 
a horse dead from glanders, became in- 
fected and died from the disease in De- 
cember. This is the only case of death, 
from glanders mentioned in the report. 
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Foot-AND-MoutH Disease. Prophy- 
lactic inoculation against this disease, 
using Loeffler’s serum, was generally at- 
tended with good results, although there 
were some cases in which cattle de- 
veloped the disease after being so treat- 
ed. Several cases in man are mentioned, 
none of which were severe. 

Swine Erysipecas. Several cases of 
persons infected while making postmor- 
tem examinations, etc., occurred, all of 
which recovered. A serum treatment 
was given. 

BovinE TUBERCULOSIS. Two veterin- 
arians were infected while making post- 
mortem examinations, both through skin 
abrasions on the hand. One developed 
skin tuberculosis (lupus verrucosus) 
which was successfully treated by local 
excisions. The final result in the sec- 
ond case was not ascertained. 


The Value of Abderhalden’s Reaction. 
Dr. F. Rehbock (Halle, Germany), in- 
vestigating the results of Abderhalden’s 
dialyzing method, as to the early detec- 
tion of pregnancy, found that positive re- 
actions were obtained from 10 to 20 days 
after fertilization. Horses, cows and 
goats were used in his experiments. 


Conephrin for Local Anesthesis. 


(Allatorvosi Lapok, 1915.) 


-The Thilo Mfg. Co. has prepared an 
anesthetic for local use, called ‘“Cone- 


phrin.” Its combination is: 

Cocainum hydrochloricum..... 0.75 Gm. 

Paranephrinum, Merck....... 0.004 Gm. 

Natrium chloratum (sodium chloride) 
as ips Xi Wee sls TeRWaed Visa betes 0.9 

WN 6 Soe ae ec Me as ae traces 

Aqua destillata QO. S............ 100.00 


Conephrin is said to be very useful in 
veterinary practice, especially for dogs. 


Good Wound Dressing. 
(Allatorvosi Lapok, 1915.) 
Chrysospates recommends the use of 
2.5 per cent iodoform in liquid paraffin 
for the dressing of wounds. He claims 
that this dressing is not only antiseptic, 
but aids regeneration of the tissues. At 





the same time vaseline should be applied 
to the edges of the wounds. 


Treating Wounds with Animal 
Charcoal 
(Allatorvosi Lapok, 1915.) 

The wound should be first washed and 
cleaned, using hydrogen peroxide. Its 
surface is then covered with fine pow- 
dered animal charcoal, applied with a 
duster. After covering the wound well 
a dry bandage is applied. If necessary 
the bandage should be changed daily, the 
scab removed by the use of hydrogen per- 
oxide, and a fresh dressing of the char- 
coal given. Deep wounds may be treated 
with a paste made of powdered charcoal. 
According to Knaffl, severe and neglect- 
ed wounds will rapidly yield to this form 
of treatment. 

Stable Morphin Solution 
(Allatorvosi Lapok, 1915.) 

The Swedish military pharmacies pre- 
pare a stable morphin solution, accord- 
ing to the following official formula: 


Morphini hydrochlorici............ 3.0 
Aquae destillatae............... 100.0 
pee oe eee eee Tre 0.03 


To prevent the loss of hair, due to 
various diseases, the following remedy 
will prove very useful: 


Spiritus vini (alcohol 95%)...... 80.0 
Spiritus camphorati............... 5.0 
NE BRIER. 5 ioe 5 tic eke 30 BO 
pe a TTT ETT 5.0 
CNINONE Sina cass 4 ¥5's5's's dna DO 
Pilocarpini hydrochlorici.......... 0.20 
ORs OR WE ics ok a iisccin. V 


M. Sig. Rub in daily. 


Bierling’s Method of Treating Hemo- 
globinemia (Azoturia) In Horses 
(Deutsche Tier. Woch. 1915.) 

Bierling at first draws 4 to 5 liters of 
blood from the affected horses. Then 
subcutaneous injections of .08 gms. of 
arecolinum hydrobromicum  (hydro- 
bromid) are given. The hind quarters 
are well rubbed with spirits of camphor 
and the animal covered in order to keep 
it warm. Easily digestible or liquid food 
is given. In serious cases sodium sali- 
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cylate (100 gms. in 2 days), sodium bi- 
carbonate (300 gms.), also (30 gms.) 
may be given internally, and caffein 
sodium salicylate (5 gms. to 15 cc wa- 
ter), morphin hydrochlorate (.5 gms. to 
15 ce of water), pilocarpin hydrochlorate 
(0.4 gms. to 100 cc of water) adminis- 
tered subcutaneously. It must be con- 
sidered however that none of the above 
mentioned drugs has any specific action. 
Bierling never fails to bleed the an- 
imals in the early stage of the disease. 


Alcohol for the Treatment of Purpura 
Hemorrhagica of Horses 
(Allatorvosi Lapok, 1915.) 


Speiser administers 250 grams of al- 
cohol daily, in three-fourths liters of 
water divided in two portions, to af- 
fected horses. The does, however, may 
be increased up to one liter, according 
to the size of the animal. 


Method Employed in the Prussian 
Army During the War to Prevent 
The Spread of Glanders 
(Berl. Tier. Woch. 1915.) 

The veterinary staff of the Prussian 
army distributed a circular, giving in 
non-technical language, an elaborate de- 
scription of glanders, describing the 
nasal and skin forms, symptoms, their 
recognition, course of the disease, how 
to observe the animals, and calling the 
attention of the private to report at once 
any animals manifesting suspicious symp- 
toms. The publication describes thor- 
oughly the dangers arising from glanders 
infected animals, and points out to the 
soldiers, that not only horses, but mules, 
asses, and even men are capable of con- 
tracting the disease. They are therefore 
urged to assist in every way possible to 
prevent the spread of the disease. The 
men are warned of the danger in horses 
sneezing in their face, and are cautioned 
not to come in contact with nasal secre- 
tions, and not to touch the face, espe- 
cially the eyes, nose and mouth, after 
handling horses, until their hands have 
been thoroughly cleansed and disinfect- 
ed. Every soldier is required to exam- 
ine his horse daily. A detailed descrip- 
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tion is given of the glanders organism, 
the use of disinfecting agents, and sani- 


tation. Permitting captive Russian 
horses to mingle with the Prussian an- 
imals is strongly prohibited, as all the 
Russian horses must undergo a thorough 
examination, many of them having been 
found afflicted with glanders. The use 
of common drinking pails, fodder cribs, 
and bedding is also regulated. 


The Diagnostic Value of A Blood Ex- 
amination in Glanders 


(Dr. A. Marcis, Budapest; Wien. Th. 
M., No. 7, 715.) 

The author examined the blood of 993 
horses, of which he autopsied 151. 12 
specimens of blood were from animals 
showing an elevated temperature. He 
concludes, that while the agglutination 
fection, the complement-fixation can be 
used from thé 7th day subsequent to in- 
fection advantageously. As an antigen 
test is positive on the 5th day after in- 
he uses a bacterial emulsion of B. mallei. 
The antiformin-bacilli extract of Alt- 
mann and Schulz, as well as a 5% 


‘ mallein solution prepared by the Veter- 


inary Medical Institute in Budapest also 
proved satisfactory as antigens. An- 
imals suffering from a disease other than 
glanders give negative reactions. Of the 
complement-fixation, agglutination and 
precipitation reactions, he prefers the 
fixation test, stating however, that they 
may all be used advantageously. He 
personally prefers the use of all three 
tests. The subcutaneous mallein test 
cannot be applied to animals with fever ; 
this condition however would not inter- 
fere with the complement-fixation test. 
A test must be distinctly positive to be 
considered as such, incomplete fixation 
is considered as suspicious only and the 
test must be repeated. The amount of 
serum used in his test is 0.1 or 0.2 cc. 
In cases of incomplete fixation and posi- 
tive agglutination and precipitation reac- 
tions, the animal is considered glandered. 
The subcutaneous mallein test appeared 
to be of less value than the complement-- 
fixation as out of 25 autopsied cases of 
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glanders, 18 gave a negative mallein re- 

action, while in the blood test 20 reacted 

positively, one suspicious, and four nega- 

tive. 

Vaccination Against Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease with Loeffler’s Serum 

(J. Matschke ; Wien. Th. M., No. 6, ’15.) 


The original is a report.of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Germany, as to 
the results obtained with Loeffler’s ser- 
um in the vaccination against foot-and- 
mouth disease. The vaccination was 
tried on 245 animals in 53 yards of 12 
commonwealths (villages) located in dif- 
ferent regions in Prussia. Controls were 
left in 32 yards (254 animals). The 
cattle were injected subcutaneously on 
the side of the neck at intervals of from 
10 to 14 days, 200, 60, 30, and 20 cc. of 
serum being administered. In 31 yards 
controls came down in considerable num- 
bers (30), while among the vaccinated 
animals only one developed symptoms, 
and this in a yard where three of the 
control animals were diseased. The 
vaccinated animal did not show symp- 
toms until 25 days after vaccination. 
The author concludes as follows: Pro- 
phylactic vaccination with Loeffler’s 
serum in foot-and-mouth disease may be 
used advantageously in preventing an 
outbreak or spread of the disease. The 
protective immunity is not lasting. The 
value of the immunity does not depend 
on the virulency of the infecting mate- 
rial.- The vaccination has no ill effect on 
the animals treated. The cost of the 
serum (32 M—$8.00 for large animals 
and 16. M—$4.00 for smaller animals) 
is, however, a very serious check-in using 
the serum. 

The Action of Rabies Virus on Cold- 
Blooded Animals 
(M. Phisalix, Ref. Ztblt f. Phys. No. 1, 
15.) 

“The question as to whether cold-blood- 
ed animals are really immune to rabies 
virus is still unsettled. The author had 
no success in his infecting experiments 
with amphibia and reptiles. Keeping the 
animals warm at a temperature of 35° C. 
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had no influence on the experiments. A: 
first salamanders and vipers seemed to 
be exceptions. They came down after 
being inoculated with the specific brain 
emulsion, showing symptoms of pa:- 
alysis. However, death proved to le 
due to another cause, as emulsions pri - 
pared from the brain of healthy an- 
imals brought out the same results. We 
deal here with the poisonous action o/ 
nerve substance. 





Factors controlling fertility in ani- 
mals. JouN HAMMOND, M. A., of Schoo! 
of Agriculture, Cambridge University. 
Jour. Agri. Sci. Vol. 6, Part 3, p. 276. 
—After a consideration of the ways in 
which the fertility of domestic animals is 
controlled some of the factors which limit 
it have been investigated. Various 
circumstances control the number of ova 
shed at each heat period. Data are pre- 
sented which show that the low fertility 
of young as compared with adult sows 
is due to the fact that not so many ova 
are shed at each period. 

Counts have been made of the number 
of corpora lutea present in the ovaries 
and number of fetuses present in thc 
uteri of pregnant rabbits and pigs. The 
results show that many more ova are 
shed at the heat period than young are 
produced at birth. Some ova possibly) 
may be lost but many after fertilization 
atrophy at some period of their devel 
opment and undergo absorption in utero. 

While the occurrence of atrophic fe- 
tuses only causes reduced fertility in ani- 
mals which have many young at birth 
yet their occurrence in animals produc 
ing only one young would give rise to 
sterility so that the problem of the cause 
of the atrophy becomes an important 
one. - 

Investigation points to the conclu 
sion that the atrophy is not bacterial 
in origin since frequently healthy and 
atrophic fetuses lie side by side in the 
uterus. Moreover no bacteria could be 


found either in the fetus or fetal mem- 
branes. 








Here are some interesting items copied 
from the Medical Council. 

The new United States Pharmacopeia 
will discard the term cubic centimeter 
(cc), using the word “Mil,” which is a 
contraction of milliliter, the thousandth 
part of a liter. 





Under “The status of alkaloidal ther- 
apy” we read the following: 

“To the physician who is prejudiced 
against the well-grounded advocacy of 
alkaloids we wish to urge the study of 
authoritative literature upon pharma-. 
cology and therapeutics ; and to the phy- 
sician who is obsessed with the idea that 
alkaloids have practically the sole place 
in the therapy of botanic drug medica- 
tion we would urge a short course in 
the wards of any good hospital. To both 
of these men we wish to say that they 
need to make a fresh start and become 
balanced.” Veterinarians can put this 
in their pipe and smoke it, too. 





Animal charcoal nine parts and iodin 
one part by weight, when mixed inti- 
mately together, enter into a peculiar 
physical combination. Finely powdered, 
this mixture is recommended by Lemaire 
as a surgical dressing. It is non-irri- 
tating, since the iodin is very gradually 
liberated, and the carbon has valuable 
absorptive powers. 





In a recent number of the New York 
Medical Journal we note an article on 
treatment of “chauffeur’s knee,” sup- 
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posed to be caused by shifting or throw- 
ing in and releasing the pedals on mo- 
tor cars. 





It is interesting to note how many 
former horsemen and trotting-horse dev- 
otees are now motor speed fiends. In 
the cities this is more noticeable, but 
even in the small towns it is nothing un- 
common to see a former “horse-jockey” 
developed into a motor enthusiast. 





In the issue dated December Ist, 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, a farm paper 
claiming 170,000 subscribers, prints two 
of the most narrow-minded articles on 
the subject of the handling of the last 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease that 
have yet appeared in print. One article 
is by M. D. Munn, president of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club; the other 
by Tom Middleton “of Kentucky.” Both 
articles, and especially the latter, are a 
conglomeration of “smart-alecky” talk, 
such as farmers like to hear on these 
subjects. Among other things, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry is labeled as 
being the greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cessful pursuit of the breeding of pure- 
blooded cattle. Veterinarians by the 
wholesale come in for condemnation. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that this very farm paper is one of the 
few who yet carry the advertisements 
of veterinary correspondence schools. 





The New York Medical Journal takes 
the following from the Medical Record, 
by Herman N. Biggs: “Septic sore 
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throat frequently occurs in epidemics, 
and is caused usually by streptococci, 
which can be traced to infected cows on 
dairy farms. The symptoms are uniform 
and characteristic, with a rapid onset 
often with a chill, and a sudden rise in 
temperature to 103 or 105 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. Headache is severe and general 
muscular pain is present. The throat 
may show only general redness, like 
scarlet fever throat; later, however, 
small patches of membrane may appear 
on the tonsils, and in many cases the 
exudate resembles diphtheria. The cer- 
vical lymph glands are almost always 
much swollen. The first period of the 
disease lasts for four or five days, re- 
sulting in rapid recovery in mild cases 
and marked by secondary complications 
in severe cases. Common complications 
are peritonsillar abscess and suppura- 
tion of the cervical glands * * * 
The only means of prevention lies in 
universal pasteurization of milk used for 
drinking purposes. 





The same issue of the same journal 
contains the following, copied from the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry: Effect 
of Pituitary Substance on the egg pro- 
duction of the domestic fowl, by Clark. 
The author reports some results obtained 
by the use of pituitary gland substance 
removed from growing mammals. In 
the first experiment thirty-five hens 
were used, while in the second 645 were 
fed forty-five grams daily. It was 
found that by the fourth day after the 
first dose the egg production, which had 
been decreasing, increased in the first 
series from sixteen a day to thirty-two; 
in the second series the increase was 
from 248 to 339. Another feature was 
the increase in hatchability. Out of 100 
eggs collected before dosing only 
seventy-one hatched, after the dosing 
ninety-six. The increase in laying was 
also preceded and accompanied by an 
increase in appetite. 





McCallum and Davis, in the same 
journal, explain that the loss of the 
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nutritive efficiency of heated milk is due 
to changes which occur in the casein, 
destroying its biologic value as a com- 
plete protein. 





According to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue there were 
over 5,000 violations of the Harrison 
Narcotic. Act in four months. Among 
this number 257 physicians, 40 dentists 
and 6 veterinary surgeons were included. 
Convictions in 106 cases resulted most- 
ly in the imposition of money fines; in 
some cases both fine and imprisonment. 
The sentence of imprisonment varied 
from a short jail sentence to 3 years 
in the federal penitentiary. 





Every practicing veterinarian should 
obtain a copy of a bulletin published by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry under 
date of December 27, 1915, on Anthrax 
Vaccine and Serum. The author is Dr. 
Adolph Eichhorn, and those veterinar- 
ians who are under the impression that 
the labors of the Bureau stop at meat 
and livestock inspection will change their 
minds when they have carefully read this 
bulletin. It will give every one of them 
an insight into the thorough and pains- 
taking manner with which the Bureau 
conducts experiments which ultimately 
accrue to the benefit of the practitioner. 
Several reports are also given in this 
bulletin of grave cases of anthrax which 
were treated successfully with Bureau 
anthrax serum. This bulletin would 
also make good reading for that flock 
of agricultural paper writers who, by 
their lop-sided campaign of articles 
against the Bureau methods, made the 
recent foot and mouth disease eradica- 
tion extremely difficult. But then—on 
second thought—the matter in this bul- 
letin would no doubt be too deep for 
their shallow cerebral convolutions. 





Do not ask when to stop my JourNnAL. I will 
tell you when to stop it; stop it when I’m 
dead. It is worth more to me than anything 
I can get for the money. 

Illinois. 

Note: 
take it. 


Dr. STEWaRT. 
Any Vet is a dead one who doesn’t 
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Tuberculosis in a Horse 
BY DR. J. WILLIAM FINK, Newburgh, N. Y. 


BOUT a year ago, a very aged horse 

came to my observation for treat- 
ment, with history that the animal had 
not been doing well and seemed to be 
running down, as the owner described it. 
After carefully examining the patient, I 
was unable to arrive at any definite con- 


clusion or find any evidence of clinical dis- . ] 


turbance other than what may have been 
mistaken, for pulmonary emphysema or 
heaves; temperature 106° F. I advised 
vised the owner to relieve the horse of 
any hard work for a while and feed him 
good and allow him the freedom of the 
paddock. 

Four months later, I had occasion to 
visit the owner’s farm to see a cow, and 
while there, examined the horse at the 
owner’s request, as he thought the animal 
appeared to be just about the same in 
spite of the better care and feeding he 
was receiving. At this time, the horse 
had a temperature 101 and when moved 
about, would emit a slight cough, not 
unlike “heavey” cough, though not char- 
acteristic, nor was the respiration char- 
acteristic of emphysema. Careful in- 


quiry into the history on first examina- 
tion precluded any suspicion of glanders, 
but on second examination, I decided to 
give the animal the mallein test. 
gave a negative result, 


This 





The owner’s demand that I prescribe 
tonics or medicine for the horse, was al- 
ways met with the same reply, that I did 
not know just what was indicated as | 














hadn’t decided what the trouble was. On 
several occasions within the next six 
months, I would meet the owner on the 
road, and he would tell me he was trying 
a new brand of tonic or stock food, until 
one morning he advised me the horse was 
found dead in the stable. 

The post mortem examination ‘eisai 
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lesions so similar to bovine tuberculosis 
that I removed sections for histological 
and bacterial examination to verify the 
diagnosis. The lungs were considerably 
enlarged, there being masses of tumor- 
like formations the size of walnuts 
throughout both lungs, each tumor being 
*surrounded by complete or incomplete 














never been tuberculin tested, the attend- 
ants and owner as well, showed physical 
evidence of tuberculosis. 

This is the second case of tuberculosis 
in a horse I have observed, although I 
was unable to verify the first diagnosis 
on account of the condition of the organs 
when post mortem examination was held. 
The patient was a very 
old saddle pony that the 
owner described as hav- 
ing “coughed himself to 
death.” When the au- 
topsy was held, two days 
after death, the lungs 
seemed to be one com- 
plete mass of tumors in 
various stages of caseo- 
calcareus degeneration 
and the bronchial and 
mediastinal glands con- 
siderably enlarged. The 
history of the pony was 
the same as that of the 
other horse; he had been 
raised by the owner, be- 





fibrous connective tissue capsules—the 
centers of many calcareus and a few 
caseo-purulent. The mediastinal and 
peribronchial lymph glands were enor- 
mously enlarged and quite hardened by 
fibrous tumor formations with small 
caseous and calcareus centers. The func- 
tional tissue of the spleen’ was almost 


completely obliterated by the presence © 


of tumors varying in size from that of a 
walnut to a lemon. Many were cal- 
careus, a few caseous, and all surrounded 
by thickened fibrous ‘connective tissue 
walls, almost tendinous. The liver con- 
tained only two lesions of a similar char- 
acter, of about the same consistency 
close together and on the under side 
The lesions throughout resembled some- 
what the tumors described as lympha 
denomata, although varied in size from 
that of a nut to an orange in a few in- 
stances. 

It might be interesting to note that 
this animal had always been stabled 
where the stalls opened into the cow 
barn and pastured with cattle that had 


came unfit for use the last 
two years, and coughed more and more 
until he finally died. 





CASE FOR DIAGNOSIS. 

Nov. 19th. Case. Sorrel pony, 
weight about 950 pounds, age 10 
years and in good condition. 

Called about noon. Found she had 
not eaten her last evening meal— 
stood droopy, looked sleepy, but was 
having quite a hard chill, shook all 
over. Temperature 102°; gave aconi- 
tine every thirty minutes and blanket- 
ed her warm. 

At 5:30 p. m.—Standing quiet and 
respiration about normal, temperature 
104. I gave 30 grains acetanilid in 
capsule —light stimulants followed 
during the night. 

At 9 a. m., 20th—Apparently better, 
temperature 101—pony was led two 
blocks for me to see. She was given 
small doses of strychnine three hours 
apart. She looked bright but neither 
ate nor drank. 
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A VETERINARY 


Reading left to right: 
Top row—R. 
Schwalm. 


FOOT-BALL TEAM 


JUNIOR FOOT-BALL TEAM GRAND RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE 


H. Ward, Q..B. Van Sant, Mgr.; Watson, Coach; F. B. Fried; L. E. 


Middle row—R. E. Jenne, L. T. Murty, C. Liebenstein, L. G. Schott, L. T. Jandernoa. 

Bottom row—G. Gruenewald, L. H. Marcus, Capt.; R. G. Klug. é 

The Junior foot-ball team of the Grand Rapids Veterinary College went through the 
season of inter-class games without a defeat and as a grand climax defeated the strong 
Y. M. C. A. team of Grand Rapids on Thanksgiving, the score being 20—0. 

The All-Star team of the college would like to book games for the season of 1916. Ad- 
dress Mr. T. Jandernoa, care Veterinary College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


At 9 a. m., 21st—Was called in a 
hurry. I thought the people were more 
excited than anything else and was 
busy at the time, but a little later they 
called me again to have a consultation 
with Dr. J. O. Young. On meeting 
at the case we found something very 
wrong had taken place in this case. 
I explained to Dr. Young as best I 
could the condition in the past three 
days. We found at this time a tem- 


perature of 103. Respiration fast and 
labored. Heart beat was something 
extraordinary; it actually shook the 
entire animal; the head was carried 





very low, she was restless and uneasy, 
turning around in the stall very often; 
would place her nose in the water 
often but not try to swallow any. 
Nothing definite was decided on. 
Atropin was given hypodermically. 
At 5:30 p. m. condition was about the 
same. Very uneasy, heart beating 
harder (if that was possible) ; moved 
around with a very unsteady gait, real 
staggery, apparently -had lost control 
of the hind quarters. Atropin was fol- 
lowed and our prognosis was she 
would be gone in the morning. : 
8 a. m., 28rd—To my surprise she 
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was standing very quiet, looking sleepy, 
eyes slightly swollen and some jaun- 
dice color in them. Drank about a 
pail and a half of water during the 
night and on walking up to her, would 
lay back her ears and look real cross. 

Temperature 100; medicine was 
changed to half grain doses of strych- 
nin and 5 grain doses capsicum. Mare 
was purging some but not bad. All 
conditions apparently were improving 
except that of purging. We both at 
this time thought she had a good 
chance to recover and gave them 
some encouragement on the case. At 
5 p. m. we again called and found the 
temperature 100, respiration nearly 
normal, pulse weak and fast, eyes 
swollen and the light hurt them and 
they were kept closed, standing quiet, 
more steady in her walking, neither 
ate nor drank anything at this time. 


Prognosis—Not so well and very 
unfavorable. She acted tired and gave 
one that impression of not caring for 
anything which in the horse (in my 
opinion at least) means they have 
given up and will not fight any fur- 
ther. About 11:30 p. m. a telephone 
call stated she had laid down but had 
got up into one corner so that she was 
not comfortable, and wanted me to call 
and see her. My guess was that it 
was all over and told them they could 
pull her around as well as I and that 
I really did not think that any one 
could help them any further. Re- 
ported dead at 12:30. 

Post mortem findings: After lying 
from 12:30 a. m. to 9 a.m. No bloat- 
ing of the carcass. 

On taking off the skin we noted a 
very peculiar condition of the body 
surface. A very yellow appearance, 
not so much as in Texas fever but very 
yellow, showing we had quite an ab- 
sorption of bile. The body surface 
was studded with hemoragic spots 
about one-eighth of an inch across. It 
resembled very much the condition of 
the skin of hogs with hog cholera. On 
opening the body we noticed the red 








appearance of the mesentery. It was 
of a dark black color and when cut 
into, black blood flowed from the cut. 
The intestines were not inflamed nor 
even red. The mucous membranes 
were not even colored, the liver was 
very dark and would tear as if it were 
partially decomposed. The gall ducts 
were empty and could find no obstruc- 
tion which might lead to the cause oi 
the jaundice condition. 

Will some one who has had a 
similar condition tell me what I had? 

How would you account for the 
friable condition of the liver? 

The absorption of bile? 

The whole of the mesentery filled 
with that clotted blood? 

Practically a normal respiration? 
And most of all a normal temperature 
100° F. up until at least six hours be- 
fore death? 

Did I have an occluded portal vein? 

Kansas. D. O. K. 





ADRENALIN IN PARTURIENT 

~PARESIS 

Having read Dr. J. L. Tyler’s (whom 
I have the pleasure of knowing) article 
on .“Relapsing Milk Fever,” it reminds 
me of a case similar in many ways de- 
scribed to me by Dr. Hamilton, the well 
known Victoria, B. C., veterinarian. 
His case was equally stubborn until he 
used a hypodermic injection of adrenalin, 
which, he said, acted beautifully. He 
said he read of its use in such cases in 
one of the London veterinary journals 
I am sorry to say, I do not remember 
the dosage. 

Personally, I have only once had an 
obstinate case. This responded to a sec- 
ond “air treatment” together with a hy- 
podermic injection of strychnin, which | 
always give, as I also do the after treat- 
ment of salts. In antepartum paralysis, 
I always get results with either strych- 
nin hypodermically or with nux vomica 
powders, without air treatment. 

Once, in a case of impaction, after 
giving a cow small doses of nux vomica 
for several days, I gave one-fourth grain 
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strychnin hypodermically and got most 
alarming symptoms, which, however, 
passed off after an hour or so. The eow 
had been under treatment for a week, 
having received medicine after the third 
day she was sick, the treatment consist- 
ing of epsom salts, ginger, nux vomica, 
enemas, etc. She had small passages 
about once a day, urinating fairly freely, 
but would neither eat nor drink of her 
own accord, although otherwise appear. 
ing bright. She died the seventh day. 
Unfortunately I had no chance to hold 
an autopsy, which might have cleared 
things up. 

I also remember reading in one of the 
London journals of the use of adrenalin 
in milk fever some years ago—I think 
—without any other treatment. 

G. R. Bowyer. 

Tamarinds, Jamaica, B. W. I. 





OPERATE EARLY ON CON- 
TRACTED TENDONS 

Believing that the average veterinary 
practitioner is more interested in sur- 
gery than in other lines of practice, due 
possibly to the fact that the results are 
more positive, will give my modus 
operandi and some of the results of 
operations for volar flexion. In my 
practice I have come in contact with a 
great many cases of this, both chronic 
and acute, in all ages of animals, and 
have noticed that a great many practi- 
tioners have a disinclination to operate, 
but instead resort to liniments and blis- 
tering, or firing, which generally aggra- 
vates the condition. 

In acute cases rest and cold, tight 
bandages are indicated. In chron‘c 
cases, if there is the least mobility of 
the fetlock joint, operate by all means. 

First clip the affected leg and cleanse 
well, Paint the field of operation witl. 
tincture of iodin. Then pass the stom- 
ach tube and administer from 114 to 2%4 
ounces of chloral hydrate, according t 
the animal’s weight, in solution, as an 
anesthetic. This works well, and I have 
never had any bad effects. The foot 
should be leveled to the best of one’s 


TREATMENT OF CONTRACTED TENDONS 
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ability. In a chronic case, with extreme 
flexion, this sometimes requires consid- 
erable effort. As the anesthetic begins 
to take effect, put on the casting har- 
ness and cast with the leg to be oper- 
ated on underneath. It should also be 
left free from the hobbles. Secure this 
leg so it will be extended somewhat for- 
ward. The incision is made about mid- 
way between the fetlock and knee on the 
side of the leg, so as to miss the met- 
acarpal artery and veins. Make this in- 
cision only large enough to allow the 
insertion of a small probe bistoury. Do 
not make the incision in the groove of 
the leg, but on the perforans tendon. In- 
sert the probe with considerable pres- 
sure, so as to keep it tight to the per- 
forans tendon, until you can feel it press- 
ing the skin on the opposite side of the 
leg. Then turn the cutting edge against 
the tendon. At this stage have an assist- 
ant draw the foot tight with a rope 
around the pastern and under the foot, 
putting his foot on the animal’s knee 
and pushing backward. This tightens 
the tendons and facilitates the cutting. 
You can hear the tendons parting, and 
there will be a gap between the two ends 
of the two tendons of from one to two 
inches. There is practically no hem- 
orrhage. Now release your animal and 
cover the wound with absorbent cotton 
saturated with 1/500 bichloride of mer- 
cury solution, and give the animal time 
to recover from the anesthetic. When 
ihe arises put a small piece of the sat- 
urated cotton over the incision and band- 
age the leg tightly from the foot to 
the knee. The wound generally: heals 
by first intention; rebandage in five or 
six days, and keep tightly bandaged until 
entirely well. I use no braces or sup- 
ports. Keep animal loose in box stall 
or small yard. In three weeks the ad- 
hesions are quite strong, and by two 
months he is ready for light work. 
Following are some cases on which I 
have operated: Shire stallion, owned by 
Warrington Bros. Extreme volar flex- 
ion of three years’ standing. Was ‘hurt 
hauling gravel from canyon. Was put 
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to work 214 months after the operation 
at heavy hauling with no bad results. 

Eighteen-month-old filly, owned by 
H. Musser. Extreme volar flexion 
started to develop at about six weeks of 
age. Now, as a three-year-old, it is 
almost impossible to tell by appearance 
or action which leg was operated on. 

Mule, had been owned by Utah Con- 
struction Co. Extreme volar flexion in 
hind leg, of several years’ standing. The 
hoof had grown out like a cow’s horn. 
I removed twelve inches of this horny 
growth. Had to use a block and tackle 
wire stretcher to break down adhesions. 
This mule is now a clipper to go and has 
worked hard for nearly three years 
since the operation with no return of 
the trouble. 

I have treated many similar cases. 

H. R. ErskIne, 
Non-Graduate Veterinarian. 
Twin Falls, Ida. 





THE COUNTY AGENT 
Several times in the past year veter- 
inarians, through the JouRNAL, have ex- 
pressed a kind of contempt for, and per- 
haps jealousy of, the county agent’s 
work. Now, this state of affairs should 
not be, as one can help the other in too 
many ways. I am writing from the 
standpoint of one-who has had experi- 
ence in both lines. I am now county 
agent, but before I took the job I had 
lots of veterinary work referred to me 
by the then county agent. 

The only real veterinary work a county 
agent does is in the way of prevention 
of disease, by advice, sanitation, etc., and 
he really takes from the practitioner 
very little actual fees, except, perhaps, in 
inoculation against hog cholera. A com- 
petent and conscientious county agent 
always advises the calling of a compe- 
tent veterinarian when he sees one is 
needed. Even when the county agent 
is willing to do veterinary work he has 
not time to do it, as his many other duties 
take all of his time. 

The best way in my opinion is for the 
two to get together and work for the 





betterment of the agricultural interests 
and the veterinarian’s business will sure- 
ly profit. 
LAWRENCE S. WOLFE. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 





COW WITH PROLAPSE OF THE 
RECTUM 

On December 25th I was called tc 
treat a cow having a complete prolaps¢ 
of the rectum. The history the owner 
gave was that she had had the same 
thing when she was a yearling. She is 
now nearly three years old. On Decem- 
ber 22d he noticed the condition, but 
thought that she would recover if the 
mass was returned. 

When I saw her she had expelled a 
mass about the size of a man’s head 
It had been bruised and cut until | 
thought the only cure would be an am- 
putation, and as Dr. Merillat says “re- 
coveries are rare,” I decided to returr 
it and try to keep it in. The patient 
was straining very forcibly. 

I gave a dose of chloral, washed the 
mass, returned and held it with a bee: 
bottle until I inserted a tobacco-pouch 
suture; removed the bottle and tied the 
suture in a double bow knot, With th« 
exception of a dose of magnesium sul- 
phate and enemas at five-hour intervals 
this is all the treatment the cow received. 

On December 26th the sutures were 
loosened and she got a small dose of 
epsom salts again and an enema. She 
was not treated again and made a very 
nice recovery. 

C. E. Futter, M. D. C. 

Beach, N. D. 





A NEW TREATMENT FOR FOL- 
LICULAR MANGE 

In the study of skin diseases of the 
human being one may naturally become 
interested in those of the lower animals, 
and, thanks to the kindness of friends 
among the veterinary surgeons, I have 
had the opportunity of studying a good 
many of the skin eruptions of the dog. 
Among them I imagine that few are so 
troublesome and refractory to treatment 
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as that known as follicular mange. In 
this note it is not my intention to claim 
that I have discovered a cure for this 
dreaded disease, but merely to give my 
experience of a form of treatment which 
I believe has not been used before and 
appeared to cause a complete cure in a 
short time. A greater experince than is 
likely to fall to my lot will be necessary 
to decide whether the treatment outlined 
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below is really valuable, or whether it 
was a mere coincidence that the dog re- 
covered completely from a virulent at- 
tack of the disorder during its use. I 


' am therefore offering this note for pub- 


lication in the hope that those who have 
opportunity may test the treatment im- 
partially and determine its value. 
Should it prove efficacious in all or a 
large number of cases it would be a great 
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boon, because it is cheap, easy to apply, 
absolutely free from risk of poisoning 
the animal, and quite cleanly, so that it 
may be applied in the case of the ordi- 
nary house dog without causing any 
damage to the furniture of the house. 


Case Notes. 


The dog was a male Bedlington ter- 
rier, of rather good breeding, born on 
September 19, 1911. 


In April, 1913 (when he was aged 1 
year 7 months), he had a mild attack 
of distemper and the mange began in- 
sidiously shortly afterwards. The dis- 
ease increased and he was treated, but 
got steadily worse and was finally con- 
demned as incurable. On December 1, 
1913, I saw him, and found him in the 
following condition. His general health 
seemed fairly good. His coat was lost 
over the entire surface of the head, body 
and limbs, with the exception of scanty, 
almost colorless hairs scattered over him 
generally. This loss of the coat was 
so marked that I did not remember what 
color he had been, though I had seen the 
dog a few times before his illness. The 
skin was harsh, wrinkled and aged-look- 
ing, and was everywhere beset with 
minute follicular papules and pustules, 
and small pus and blood scabs, where 
he had scratched off the tops. Itching 
was very generalized, but apparently not 
very severe, nothing at all comparable 
to that of most of the animal parasite 
diseases. 


As he had been given up as hopeless 
by the veterinary surgeon and the owner 
was a friend of mine, I offered to have 
a try, on the understanding that if any 
of my essays caused the sudden death 
of the animal there would be no ill-feel- 
ing. 

My first trial was with a 10 per cent. 
liniment of eucalyptus oil and thymol 
in olive oil. I chose these remedies as 
they are very fatal to all animal par- 
asites and, being volatile, I thought it 
might be possible to get them absorbed 
by the skin. The treatment was, of 
course, very messy and very odorous. 





With this he was dressed from Decem- - 


ber 1, 1913, to the end of February, 
1914. No effect was observable on his 
general health and his skin did: not im- 
prove. 

After discussing the point as to 
whether we should have him destroyed 
or not, we thought it worth while io 
have one more try. I might mention that 
for some time before I saw him he had 
been treated with sulphur and balsam 
of Peru ointment without avail. 

My second, and apparently successful, 
treatment was the daily scrubbing of the 
dog, first with a 5 per cent solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, and, after this 
had been well soaked into him, second- 
ly, a 3 per cent solution of glacial 
acetic acid. The prescription is not a 
new one, and has been used for various 
mold diseases in the human being, but 
some years ago I found it efficacious in 
diseases of the scalp‘ in human beings. 
Both solutions are watery, and are not 
painful, toxic or dirty. When the two 
mix on. the skin there are produced nas- 
cent sulphur, some of which is colloidal, 
sulphurous acid, and, of course, sodium 
acetate. 

This treatment was carried out daily 
for five months, during which time his 
coat slowly grew; it was then dimin- 
ished to three times a week, and finally 
to twice a week. In the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1914, it was given up, the dog 
having been apparently well for some 
time. For the last four months he has 
had no treatment and, though carefully 
watched, has shown not the slightest evi- 
dence of the disease. 

I have warned his mistress that it may 
relapse and he is still watched, but be- 
yond the ordinary toilet nothing is done. 

I am inclined to think that he is cured 
because his skin looks so completely 
healthy, and has done so without treat- 
ment for over four months. I am also 
rather confident that it was the second 
treatment which was responsible for the 
recovery, because the strong parasiticide 
treatment tried before did not in the 
least modify the disease, and he began 
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almost at once to improve, -slowly but 
steadily, after the application of the two 
lotions. However, as I have said, only 
greater experience can determine the 
efficacy, and I therefore beg my veterin- 
ary colleagues to try it and publish their 
results, favorable or unfavorable.—Ar- 
THUR WHITFIELD, M. D., in the Veter- 
inary News. 





“COLLECTIONS FOR THE VET- 
ERINARIAN” 

The worth of a veterinary practice is 
not so much in the annual amount of 
business booked as it is in the actual 
amount of cash collected. If you show 
five thousand dollars as the year’s busi- 
ness and collect only 70 per cent, then 
you have only a thirty-five hundred dol- 
lar practice. Fifteen hundred dollars 
have been donated to “charity.” Thirty 
per cent of the actual business done has 
to go as collection loss. Suggest to any 
merchant the feasibility of doing busi- 
ness on a 30 per cent loss basis and he 
will laugh at the idea. Yet many veter- 
inarians are working on exactly that per- 
centage. 

Collections Win Business 

The man who keeps his account square 
with a certain store feels a great degree 
of satisfaction in dealing with that 
store—he is a privileged customer, al- 
ways welcome. If he lags, there is an 
almost irresistible temptation to cross 
over to the competitor’s store. So it is 
as much a matter of keeping the cus- 
tomer’s conscience clear, as of getting 
the money, that prompts a merchant to 
collect closely. 

Does the man who owes you an old 
account tell of your heroic work in sav- 
ing his prime herd? Not he! He it is 
who knocks the hardest. He it is who, 
in need, calls your competitor and pays 
cash, if your competitor is wise, leaving 
you to wonder over a lost bill and a lost 
patron. 

Make him pay—then he’ll respect you, 
and remember you. 

It must always be remembered that 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF PRACTICE 
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the practice of veterinary medicine is 
a business, success in which is subject 
to certain definite laws which are ap- 
plicable to every business. The veter- 
inary colleges should devote a part of 
their curriculum. to the “business” of 
being a veterinarian. When they do 
there will be fewer who, after a few 
years of watching accounts payable anc — 
receivable pile up to over whelming pro- 
portions, decide that the money and time 
spent in securing their diplomas was 
wasted. 
Collection Principles 

The rules which make for success in 
the handling of collections are: 
"Ist. Extend credit to the worthy 
only. 

2nd. Have a definite understanding 
as to terms. 

3rd. Maintain a sharp, regular, and 
persistent follow-up on all accounts. 


Weeding Out the Undesirables 
A certain amount of “charity” work is 
unavoidable. But to donate your serv: 
ices to one who can pay but simply 
doesn’t want to is an injustice to your- 
self, your fraternity, and to the “patron” 
himself. For this sort of credit just one 

rule should apply—“cash on delivery.” 


It is not always easy to separate the 
worthy from the unworthy, especially 
if one is a newcomer to the neighbor- 
hood, but it is not difficult to make cer- 
tain. The local bank will cheerfully act 
as your credit information bureau and 
the merchants will gladly tell you their 
experience with their customers, espe- 
cially those that do not pay. In nearly 
all towns of any size the business men 
have an association which acts as a 
clearing house for credit information 
collecting bills, ete. Veterinarians 
should be active members of such or- 
ganizations wherever they exist and 
should avail themselves of their service. 

It would seem that it would be worth 
while for the local veterinary societies 
to co-operate in the same way. If 
loyally administered, a department ‘for 
the exchange of credit information 
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among the veterinarians would be of 
great benefit to every member. Each 
member would be bound to furnish the 
names of delinquents to the secretary, 
who would keep these names on file, to- 
gether with records of the good payers, 
and supply this information upon request 
to the members. The society might go 
even further by adding a collection de- 
partment, having a very strong argument 
in the threatened loss of credit standing 
among all the veterinarians in the coun- 
try. 

It is a mistake to continue to grant 
credit to the man who already owes a 
bill of long standing, or beyond his 
means of early payment. Too often this 
is done in the belief that if his credit 
be cut off he will take offense and not 
pay any. Never, never, exhibit the 
slightest fear that any account will n: 
be paid. Such a man is in no position 
to resent the suggestion that “it will be 
easier for him that he does not increase 
the amount of his indebtedness, but mak« 
all dealings cash until he is in better posi- 
tion to pay up.” 

Avoid risky credits, Don’t take un- 
necessary chances. If you cannot secur: 
this kind of patronage on a cash basis 
it is better not to have it at all rather 
than to lose it later along with yov 
bill for service. A strict policy in this 
respect will save you many disappoint- 
ments, many friends, and much money. 
Doing Business on Business Principles 

Have a definite business policy. Make 
your terms specific as to date of pay- 
ment and then enforce them. Print your 
business rules on your cards, and on 
your statements. Make your clients 
realize their obligation to you—that the 
extension of credit is an accommodation 
which carries with it a moral bond which 
must not be overlooked. 

All bills should be due when service 
is rendered. Right then is the time to 
arrange for settlement. If cash is not 
convenient have a definite understanding 
right then and there. Get the habit of 
carrying note forms with you. The sug- 
gestion that the note will save the mutual 
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annoyance of opening an account will 
pave the way. These notes can always 
be discounted at the bank, thus saving 
yourself much collection bother, besides 
making the client more careful of his 
obligation because of his desire to staid 
well with the bank. 

One enterprising practitioner has had 
the following printed on his statements 

“My bills cannot carry the same term 
as those of ordinary mercantile houses. 
My instruments, drugs, and knowledge 
of veterinary medicine were purchased 
for cash. My services therefore are on 
a cash basis and my charges are made 
expecting prompt settlements.” 

Another says: 

“Accounts are due when services are 
rendered. Prompt payment is desirec 
on business principles.” 

Somewhere — very prominently — on 
your statements, should appear your 
terms of doing business. Slow collec 
tions, in many instances, are directly re- 
sponsible to ignorance of the terms. 
Prevention of any doubt in this respect 
is worth multitudes of “duns.” 

A. D. Brusu. 

Chicago, IIl. 





TETANUS PATIENT RECEIVES 

30,000 UNITS OF ANTITOXIN 

I was called, December th, to see 
a horse which had a well-advanced case 
of tetanus. Head was distended, tail 
slightly raised, hind legs apart, flanks 
drawn in, eyes well covered by mem 
brane nictitans, and sensitive to the 
slightest noise. The horse was worth 
about $150, but considering that he was 
a young horse, the owner decided that 
he would try aud save the animal by 
using the serum treatment. As the jaws 
were not entirely locked, I gave him 2 
dose of aloin, two drams, and strych- 
nine, one-half gram. 

On Dec. 8th I gave 3,000 units of 
anti-tetanic serum, on the 9th I gave 
3,000 units in the morning and 3,000 
in the afternoon; Dec. 10th, 3,000; Dec. 
11th, 3,000; Dec. 12th, 3,000; Dec. 14th, 





TREATMENT OF TETANUS 


3,000; Dec. 15th, 3,000; Dec. 17th, 
3,000; Dec. 19th, 3,000. 

The horse made improvement from 
the beginning of the treatment. There 
was no other medical interference at- 
tempted except the free use of purga- 


tives and diuretics. Also the horse had 


an exceptional good appetite from the 
beginning. 

The owner, of course, was very much 
pleased at the recovery of the horse, as 


he had given him up as a dead one. 
L.B: G: 


Missouri. 





RECOVERY IN LOCK-JAW CASE 


Oct. 25th-28th. Bay horse found 
lame in one hind foot. So lame he did 
not want to go. So I was called to 
see the horse. Found an eight-penny 
nail in the cleft of the frog, pulled out 
with my fingers. Some pus came with 
it. Opened the wound and injected car- 
bolic acid straight. A wet clay pack 
was placed on the foot. I tried to have 
the horse sent over to the hospital. The 
company could not afford the expense, 
and, anyway, said they had a man that 
was very good to their horse, and he 
would look after him. We differed as to 
this man taking good care of horses when 
he had one lame for 3 days with a 
nail in the foot and not. know about it, 
but sent out on a wagon for work. (But 
the driver got the horse.) 

Nov. 9th. The same company called 
me up, wanting to know if I would be 
at the office for awhile. They had a 
horse that was badly stove up and 
wanted to know what I would recom- 
mend. To my surprise it was the same 
horse that had the nail removed. The 
attendant informed me that this old 
dinky, sore-footed horse had gone bad, 
and for the last two days was so lazy 
you could not beat him out of a walk, 
' and anyway he believed he got foun- 
dered, for he had seen several foun- 
dered horses that walked just about as 
stiff as he did. This being a hired man, 
I made very little comment, but called 
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the manager by phone and told him we 
had a case of tetanus instead of a stove- 
up condition. He called at the hospital 
in person. I explained as best I could 
the conditions, treatment and prognosis. 
These people being well able to go. to 
the expense of giving anti-tetanic serum, 
I recommended giving it a trial. The 
manager thought the expense would be 
more than the value of the animal, so 
we decided that this case would get no 
serum. I was to keep this horse for 
a short time, and if he did not get along 
he would decide what next to do. So 
this is the treatment outlined. Placed 
into a. box stall—very little bedding—a 
box was nailed alongside the wall, so 
that it was an easy matter for him to 
get to, and he was given grain in this. 
His jaws were at this time, Nov. 9th, 
so closed that he could eat no hay, but 
did manage to get away with about two 
gallons of ground feed. He drank water 
pretty well. 

Nov. 10th he ate grain. 11th day, 
grain. But the 12th day of November 


to the 24th day he could neither eat 


grain or hay. On Nov. 16th he was 
placed in slings. He. was very nervous 
and unsteady, and I felt sure at this 
time if he went down it was all over. 
So the slings. We did this as quietly as 
it was possible to do, and every part was 
fastened and secured. On tightening up 
the blocks he took a spasm and before 
we could tighten them up he was stiff 
on the stall floor. With enough help 
he was pulled to a heighth that would 
let him have footing (providing he ever 
was going to try for such). We se- 
cured the rope and let him hang. Stand- 
ing in good safe distance looking him 
over (and censuring myself for not do- 
ing this sooner) I surely thought this 
was his last time. For 20 minutes he 
hung limp in the slings breathing as 
though each breath was near the last 
one. When, to everybody’s surprise, he 
braced his legs and finally stood up. He 
stood this way until the 19th, when he 
got very restless and made a number 
of hard surges and then would stiffen 
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out. I surely thought this was the last 
night for him. The 20th he was easier 
and drank a pail of water fairly easy. 
From this time on he was fairly quiet, 
unless some noise would startle him. 
On Nov. 24th he again got so that dur- 
ing the 24 hours he ate one-half gal- 
lon of ground feed. The 25th-26th-27th 
he managed to gain in his eating. On 
the 28th he could eat a very little alfalfa 
hay by taking a few stems at a time. 
The 29th he ate grain and hay both for 
the first time since Nov. 9th. From 
this on he relaxed each day, so that it 
was quite noticeable, and made a nice 
recovery. 
Medicinal Treatment 

Four pounds of magnesia sulphate 
was given in the drinking water. 

This case is remarkable in a good 
many different ways: 

First. The animal ordinarily is high 
strung and nervous. 

Second. The jaws were practically 
closed from Nov. 9th to Nov. 24th. 

Third. Was not placed in slings till 
Nov. 16th, or not until I thought he 
could stand no longer, which nearly 
proved correct. 

Fourth. His diet was what water he 
managed to suck up himself. None was 
pumped into him, owing to his nervous 
disposition. 

D. O. KNISELy. 

Topeka, Kan. 





PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 

One of the chief functions of a pro- 
fessional journal is the discussion of 
professional problems. By publishing 
such discussion, either in the form of 
articles, clinical records, or reports of 
meetings, the journal assists professional 
progress at the time, and provides ma- 
terial for the historians of the future. 
It is doubtful whether any veterinary 
journal can discharge this function quite 
adequately even now, and it is certain 
that for most of our history it was dis- 
charged very inadequately indeed. 

One example of old times must suf- 
fice. The Veterinarian was founded 
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when bleeding was in full vogue, and 
was one of the commonest procedures 


in every-day veterinary practice. For 
nearly fifty years such opposition as 
The Veterinarian encountered was slight 
and short-lived; and practically it may 
be called our only professional journal 
throughout that period. We all know 
the complete revolution in the profes- 
sion’s ideas regarding bleeding that took 
place during that time, and the consid- 
erable change in every-day practice that 
resulted. 

That revolution was certainly not ef- 
fected without much careful thought and 
private discussion by practitioners. But 
if we search the old Veterinarian for 
published discussion or comparison of 
notes upon the merits and demerits of 
bleeding, we find astonishingly little. It 
cannot quite be said that we find noth- 
ing; but there is nothing at all compar- 
able with the importance of the subject. 
In other words, the practitioners settled 
the question of bleeding amongst them- 
selves, practically without help from 
their journal. 

Matters have certainly improved since 
then. Two of the greatest veterinary 
revolutions of the last twenty-five years 
have been the popularization of general 
anesthesia and the introduction of the 
udder treatment for milk fever. Both 
were accompanied by abundant discus- 
sion in the professional press; and that 
marks improvement. But both might 
well have been further discussed at the 
time ; and many other professional prob- 
lems remain little discussed today—and 
that shows the need for yet more im- 
provement. Every practitioner could 
name many questions concerning which 
he requires information, and would be 
glad to read more than he can find in-the 
journals. It is a pity that so few at- 
tempt to use the journals for a com- 
parison of notes—as all are free to do 
—and that so many continue to keep 
their experience and thoughts to them- 
selves, as did the old subscribers to The 
Veterinarian —Editorial in The Veteri- 
nary Record. 














EYE OPERATION IN A DOG 
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Students of the St. Joseph Veterinary College in Front of Their New College Building. 


TRACHEA PACKED FULL OF 
STRAW 


I was called to see a cow that was — 


supposed to be choked. She had been 
in this condition for four days. When I 
saw her, I gave her a thorough exami- 
nation but couldn’t find where the trou- 
ble was. She could swallow good but 
still she couldn’t get her breath. 

After she died, I made a post mortem 
examination and found a piece of sorg- 
hum doubled across her windpipe but 
giving her a chance for breath, this caus- 
ing her windpipe to stay open to some 
extent, and as she had been eating straw, 
it had been sucked into the windpipe un- 
til it was almost completely filled for 
about twenty inches. 

She seemed to be very easy a couple 
of minutes before she died. She was 


standing up, when she made a lunge and 
stood on her head and died instantly. 
This being a new thing to me, I mere- 
ly mention it thinking it may be of some 
benefit to others. 
Anson, Texas. 


S. WAGLEY, V. S. 





A CORNEAL TUMOR IN A FOX 
TERRIER 


On November 1st a fox terrier bitch 
was brought to my hospital, the owner 
requesting that a growth be removed 
from the left eye, and in case this oper- 
ation was thought successful, that she 
also be spayed. I examined the eye 
carefully and found the growth quite dif- 
ferent from the usual eye tumor encoun- 
tered in dogs (particularly in the bull 
terrier) in that it was securely fastened 
to the cornea, another small one being 
attached to the outer corner of the con- 
junctival sac. 

On November 2nd the animal was 
anesthetized and placed on the operating 
table; belly down. The tumor was re- 
moved, it being necessary to remove con- 
siderable of the corneal coats as well 
as a large portion of conjunctival sac. 
As a precaution against return, a silver 
nitrate pencil was employed followed 
with irrigations of normal salt solution. 

As an after treatment, a boracic acid 
wash followed by thorough drying and 
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the application of iodoform in its pure 
state, was employed. The results were 
excellent, and the wound healed rapidly 
leaving only small scars. 

Spaying was performed while under 
the same anesthetic. 

Crypve T. Litton, D. V. M. 
Gardena, Cal. 





TUBERCULOSIS (?) IN A HORSE 

On Oct. 10th a horse was brought to 
me to see, suffering from a nasty dis- 
charge from both nostrils. I was then 
informed that ever since he had had a 
bad attack of pneumonia, 18 months 
previously, he had been suffering from a 
nasal discharge which sometimes got bet- 
ter and then got worse again. His tem- 
perature was 102. The horse looked 
very weak and thin, and was very dis- 
tressed and done up, so he was de- 
stroyed. 

As it was a rest day I was able to 
make a post-mortem examination. The 
right lung had hardly any normal lung 
tissue remaining in it. A small por- 
tion was in a state of white hepatisation 
from recent pneumonia, and there were 
numerous gangrenous centres varying 
in size from a pea to a walnut with cal- 
careus and caseous matter in their 
walls. The larger ones were of a green- 
ish-black color. The left lung contained 
three large (Brazil nut) irregular ab- 
scesses containing pus and also one very 
large (tennis ball) cavity with calcar- 
eus deposits and fibrous tissue in its 
walls. (A medical officer who was with 
me informed me that it was typical of 
a chronic case of tuberculosis in the hu- 
man subject.) The bronchial and med- 
iastinal glands were also enlarged, one 
showing signs of caseation. The abdom- 
inal organs showed no naked eye ap- 
pearance of disease. What makes the 
case so interesting to me is that the horse 
never missed a day’s work since he came 
out here on Aug. 16. 

In my opinion this horse was suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis of long standing 
with recent pneumonia caused by septic 





infection. I should be very grateful if 
readers of your paper who have proved 
cases, by microscopic and other methods, 
to have been tuberculosis would give me 
their views of this case. GRAHAM REES- 
Moce in The Veterinary Record. 





A CASE OF EPIZOOTIC LYM- 
PHANGITIS IN MAN 
Symptoms and Treatment 

By Dr. D. B. Leininger, San Francisco, 

California, Veterinarian, U. S. Army. 

While stationed at Camp Stotsen- 
burg, P. L., with the Eighth U. S. Cav- 
alry, in 1913 and 1914, I had the op- 
portunity to observe and treat about ten 
cases of epizootic lymphangitis in horses 
and mules, property of the United States 
Government. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
lesions in the above subjects, excepting 
to state that they were characteristic as 
described by Pallin, and by Hutyra and 
Marek, Vol. I, in their works on the 
above disease; and that all but two 
mules made apparently a complete recov- 
ery—these two mules were finally de- 
stroyed as incurable, their cases having 
become chronic after six or seven 
months’ treatment. 

I have various lines of treatment, and 
apparently obtained the best results by 
extirpation of the involved tissues, cau- 
terizing with phenol, and controlling 
with alcohol for the external treatment. 
and bv the administration of mercury 
and potassium iodid internally. How- 
ever, the success in dealing with this 
disease lies in an early diagnosis and 
treatment. I will now describe the dis- 
ease as it appeared in my own case, 
and for which this article is intended. 

About April, 1914, I became affected 
with a simple rhinitis, which started with 
a swelling and congestion of the mem- 
brane confined mostly to the left side, 
dryness, followed by increased nuco- 
purulent secretions, moderate pain, and 
impaired respiration, snoring while 
asleep, becoming more aggravated as the 
disease progressed; the left nostril was 
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constantly occluded from the swelling 
and accumulation of mucous, and the 
right would also be completely closed 
when the symptoms became aggravated. 
I was often compelled to breathe through 
the mouth alone for periods of five to 
ten days. 

Treatment: Local treatment, which 
was given me at the post hospital, con- 
sisted of spraying and swabbing the af- 
fected parts with Dobell’s solution; 
alboline; tincture of iodin; and argyrol 
in various strengths; all of which gave 
temporary relief for a few minutes to 
half an hour. This line of treatment 
was continued daily until July, 1914, 
with additional internal treatment of 
potassium iodid and elixir of I. Q. S., 
and Fowler’s solution; all were given a 
fair trial at different stages during the 
above period. 

No appreciable results were noticed, 
and about this time (July, 1914), ulcers 
developed in the left nostril on the sep- 
tum and middle and lower turbinates, 
also in wall of pharynx; these received 
local applications of nitrate of silver and 
improved, the ulcer of the throat dis- 
appeared entirely in about one week. 
The Wasserman test was applied, with 
results, negative. I was in fair con- 
dition ; appetite somewhat impaired, with 
no indigestion, except from the potas- 
sium iodid treatment. About October, 
1914, an ulcer appeared upon the left 
lip, just at the junction of lip with left 
nostril, which did not yield to local treat- 
ment, progressing rapidly and was de- 
cidedly characteristic of the ulcers in 
epizootic lymphangitis in the horse. It 
began as a nodule which was very small 
at first, developing into a pustule in about 
two weeks, and was about the size of a 
pea when it began to soften and break 
down, showing punctured out edges 
which became later inverted and having 
an indurated base with well-defined 


edges; five days later a second smaller 
ulcer of similar character appeared to 
the left of the first and nearer the mar- 
gin of the upper lip. 


LYMPHANGITIS IN MAN 
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There was no glandular enlargement 
or involvement of the lymphatics as is 
common with glanders; the ulcers gave 
off a muco-purulent sanious discharge, 
with a distinctly disagreeable odor. 

Up to the time five different doctors in 
the Army-had treated my case, but had 
not arrived at a definite diagnosis, as 
it seemed rather. unusual and peculiar 
in its course and development, and I 
made application to be ordered to the 
Department Hospital, U. S. Army, 
Manila, P. I., for further observation 
and treatment. I was ordered to pro- 
ceed there, and was admitted for treat- 
ment Nov. 7%, 1914. In addition to the 
above described ulcers, there were now 
two ulcers in the left nostril—one on the 
left inferior turbinate at its anterior tip, 
and a smaller one on the left side of 
the septum, located far back. These 
ulcers on the mucous membrane all 
showed exuberant granulations, bright 
red in color, inverted edges and with a 
discharge of thick, creamy, whitish col- 
ored pus. The tests for glanders were 
made by microscope and guinea pig in- 
oculation and were found negative; 
tubercular lymphangitis was also ruled 
out by microscopical examination. Was- 
serman test was again applied—results 
negative. I then suggested an exami- 
nation be made for epizootic lymphan- 
gitis, microscopically, which was done, 
and revealed the typical cryptococcus 
Farciminosus Rivolta (Sacharomyces 
Farciminosus, Tokishige) being iden- 
tical to that in Plate No. 11, as shown 
by Pallin in his work on the above dis- 
ease, thereby proving a positive diag- 
nosis of epizootic lymphangitis. The 
sacchromyces can easily be seen with- 
out staining by using a 500 magnification 
which reveals its size, shape and highly 
refractile outline. 

Treatment: The ulcers were treated 
locally with concentrated solutions of 
silver nitrate ; internally, I received three 
doses of salvarsan (606), each treat- 
ment consisting of .6 of a gram dissolved 
in 150 c.c. aqua. dist., injected into a 
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branch of the radial vein, location, inner 
side of the elbow, on the following dates: 
Nov. 15th, 22d and 29th, respectively. 

There was a noted improvement on No- 
vember 16th, one day after receiving the 
first treatment, with 2 rapid disappear- 
ance of all lesions, and continued im- 
provement with each succeeding treat- 
ment. I was returned to duty on Dec. 
1, 1914. It has been more than a year 
since, and as there has been no return- 
ing symptoms, I feel that the cure is a 
permanent one, and might be of use to 
some fellow-veterinarian under similar 
conditions. 





WINTER CALK WOUNDS 

In the last ten years I have had a large 
practice among horses working in the 
lumber woods, and the most annoying 
thing I am called to treat is the punc- 
ture wound made by the heavy long calk 
of the logging horse. 

For the benefit of the southern prac- 
titioner and those not accustomed to the 
lumber woods, let me say the calks used 
for climbing slipper mountain roads are 
about one and one-quarter inches long 
and drawn out sharp so that when the 
horse makes a misstep and drives this 
calk into the coronet the resulting wound 
is one of the wost. 

More or less hair and small pieces of 
horn are driven down back of the hoof 
and remain there until removed. 

The veterinarian is usually called after 
the horse commences to get sore—and 
found standing on three legs—which 
may be a few hours or several days ; then 
the murder is out and the teamster owns 
up to the boss he has a lame horse— 
guesses he must have a spavin or a 
strain. 

Now what would seem a simple wound 
may develop into the most annoying and 
dangerous calamities that comes to the 
logging horse. 

My method is to cut away a portion of 
the hoof straight in to the bottom of the 
puncture, which usually proves to be 
filled with hair and small particles of 
horn; (when I say usually I mean nine- 





ty-five times in one hundred) then re- 
move all foreign substance with dress- 
ing-forceps, sponge, and try with probe 
for a farther crack or fissure in hoof, 
which may need more drainage, and 
which must be accomplished 

I have found it to be much better to 
start cutting through from the lowest 
point first, where the hoof is thick, than 
to commence at the coronet where calk 
first goes in, and cut down in the last 
process. By the latter method, you will 
hurt him all the time, making a painful 
operation of it, while cutting through in 
and up, the work is nearly done before 
the horse knows it ; then a small touch of 
phenol helps to lessen pain. 

If the entire hoof can be poulticed for 
twenty-four hours before operating, it is 
much easier for patient and operator. 

After this I find that bichlorid works 
wonders, 1-7000, using cotton enough to 
take three-quarters of a pint of the so- 
lution; then apply with strip of dry cot- 
ton outside, and loose bandage. 

If the work has been done well, the 
chances are the horse will be standing 
square the day following. 

The ordinary farrier’s knife is of little 
use in this case. Haussman & Dunn’s, 
Set Fig. 1148, in their catalog, is nicely 
adapted to this work, especially the short 
half and full curve; also blunt-pointed 
scissors are indispensable when the inner 
hoof is reached, as a broken piece can be 
turned out and clipped off and with less 
pain than digging with knife or curette. 

When returning the horse to work, 
touching up with a little iodized collodion 
twice or thrice daily helps to prevent in- 
fection. 

I know many good veterinarians who 
turn over to the blacksmith all the call 
wounds they can to be mutilated by him, 
and the last trouble will be worse than 
the first. 

One day last winter I was called to 
treat eight cases of neglected calks in one 
barn; death reached there before me and 
one valuable horse lay down and died 
from a simple calk; another one, after « 
consultation, was shot; the others made 























a good recovery after a lot of hard work 
and patient -handling, poulticing, soaking 
and curetting. 

There were two cases of quittor in the 
bunch, so the reader can imagine the ex- 
pense to the lumber company for this 
neglect, and the untold suffering to the 
horses before they were operated on. 

As the Good Book says, “despise not 
the day of small things ;” when that day 
includes a puncture of the coronet with 
a sharp calk, for if you do, you will re- 
gret it. 

A man with large lumber interests told 
me one day, when I was operating on one 
of his horses, that it cost him five thou- 
sand dollars in horses to learn to have 
calk wounds properly treated. He also 
said the majority of veterinarians he had 
employed did not take pains with calk 
wounds. 

Hence I have the courage to write of 
a simple operation the technique of which 
is nothing more than a little common 
sense.- E. H. Scott. 


Johnson, Vt. 





THE “NEWS SERVICE” RE- 
PUDIATED 
Editor, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE: 

I was surprised at finding in the new 
year’s issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF VETERINARY MEDICINE an editorial 
with the heading “Missouri to be Afflict- 
ed With Quacks with University Back- 
ing.” This editorial it appears was in- 
spired by a news item which someone 
clipped from one of our local papers, and 
sent to you. I wish to assure you and the 
readers of the JouRNAL that no such ca- 
lamity as you predict is to befall Mis- 
souri, notwithstanding the fears that 
have been aroused by an uncensored 
news item which bore the ear marks of 
official sanction and promulgation, but 
which, in. fact, did not have the endorse- 
ment of anyone connected with the Agri- 
cultural College. 

No one deplores the erroneous impres- 
sions given out by the news item men- 
tioned more than I do nor more than the 
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Superintendent of the Short Courses, nor 
more than the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture ; and if the matter had come 
to our attention it would have been prop- 
erly “blue penciled.” But each of us has 
a large burden of duties, and we cannot 
inspect all the news items and write-ups 
that are put out by the University news 
service, concerning the work of the Agri- 
cultural College. This news service is 
probably on the whole as accurate as the 
news service of any other University and 
as a rule every reasonable effort is made 
to prevent erroneous statements and im- 
pressions from going to print. It is the 
practice of the director of the news serv- 
ice to submit important articles concern- 
ing the work of any department to the 
head of that department. But the simple 
matter of giving publicity to an an- 
nouncement of Short Courses was evi- 
dently not considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be referred to the Superintend- 
ent of Short Courses. At any rate he 
has no recollection of having seen and 
approved the “write-up” mentioned be- 


- fore it was published, although the 


“style” employed gives the impression 
that the offending article has official ap- 
proval. In the news service department 
new men are occasionally given assign- 
ments; for we have here a school of 
journalism and the students of that de- 
partment must have practice. The 
write up of the Veterinary work for the 
Short Course, I have been informed, was 
“assigned” to an assistant in the news 
service department, who did not investi- 
gate sufficiently and develop all the 
facts, and let his imagination have too 
much play, even as the Editor of the 
JournaL himself did when he wrote his 
his editorial, and drew the erroneous in- 
ference “that Dr. Connaway, head of the 
Veterinary Department of the Universi- 
ty, is responsible for this; or at least that 
he could have prevented such folly on 
the part of the school with which he is 
connected—and that he has chosen such 
a course in a spirit. of spitefulness be- 
cause of the rough handling he has him- 
self received at the hands of the Veteri- 
nary profession of Missouri.” The Edi- 
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tor of the JouRNAL is fully as far from 
the facts in his inferences and imputa- 
tions as was the young journalist whose 
brilliant pen transformed a Short Course 
student into a “fair horse doctor.” 

But I will not dwell on the frailties 
of editors and news gatherers; for I am 
conscious of having so many frailties of 
my own that I can afford to be lenient 
in criticism. But it is pertinent to say 
that before your editorial was printed, a 
few reportorial mistakes, such as men- 
tioned above, resulted in establishing a 
stricter censorship of the news matter 
that is being sent out from the news 
service department of the University to 
be established and we thus hope to avoid 
misleading the unwary, and offending 
the sensitive. 

The University of Missouri is not at- 
tempting the impossible feat of making 
“fair horse doctors” out of Short Course 
Agricultural students. Although the 
Short Course instruction in Agriculture 
in the University of Missouri is of suffi- 
ciently high grade to have attracted 
graduates of institutions like Harvard 
and Cornell. The quality of the instruc- 
tion is good and we have no aoplogies 
to make for it. The quantity in these 
Short Courses is designedly small to 
meet a real need. But meager as it may 
be, as to quantity, it is worth while, and 
these courses have come to stay. 

The purpose of the instruction which 
is given to these agricultural students is 
not to fit them to compete with Veteri- 
nary practitoners. And I am confident 
that no competent veterinarian in Mis- 
souri has the least fear of having his 
income reduced by the “competition” of 
these Short Course agricultural students. 
My experience of a good many years is 
that the instruction given to these stu- 
dents increases their respect for the 
properly qualified veterinarian, and leads 
them to seek his services when the need 
for professional aid arises. 

The aim of this instruction is to sii 
the students how to doin a better and 
more sanitary way the simple things of 
Veterinary Science which farmers have 





been accustomed to doing, and which 
they will continue to regard as too sim- 
ple to require professional aid—such 
things as the Veterinary Practice Act of 
most states now recognizes as permissibl: 
for the farmer to do. These students 
have an opportunity to see a few of th: 
more difficult major operations. But i: 
is not probable that these opportunities 
will lead them to attempt such operation: 
themselves. On the contrary they thus 
learn their own limitations and the valu: 
of the services of the skillful graduate 
veterinarian. There is no greater prob- 
ability that they will attempt these major 
operations after seeing them done at the 
Agricultural College than after seeing 
the local veterinarian do the same oper- 
ation at a neighbor’s farm. In fact the 
instruction they receive at the Agricul- 
tural College, and their association, for 
a time, with the three graduate veterina- 
rians connected with the College, I am 
constrained to believe, increases their re- 
spect for the veterinary profession and 
makes them better patrons of the prop- 
erly qualified practitioner, and not dan- 
gerous “quack competitors.” 

While the main purpose of this in- 
struction to the Short Course agricultural 
students is to teach them how to pre- 
vent disease, as much as possible, it also 
fits them to be more efficient nurses of 
sick animals; and accordingly more serv- 
iceable helpers to the professional veter- 
inarian whose advice they seek. And the 
good results that come from the co-oper- 
ation of the veterinarian with these 
Short Course students will enhance the 
reputation of the competent veterinarian 
who serves them. The instruction that [ 
and my colleagues give to these students 
at the Agricultural College instead of be- 
ing a menace to the live stock industry 
and the veterinary profession will result 
in benefit to both. 

If by any mischance the uncensored 
news matter has misled any student tc 
register in the Short Course in Agricul: 
ture, with the mistaken idea that this is a 
short cut to Veterinary practice, he will 
certainly not go away with such a notion. 


























It has been my practice every year at the 
opening of these courses to explain very 
fully to these students the purpose of the 
instruction and that it is not meant to 
make veterinarians out of them, not to 
supplant the veterinarian, but rather to 
make them helpful allies. 

I think I should be permitted to add a 
word of a more personal nature, in re- 
ply to the personal imputations contained 
in the editorial. That is, assuming that 
Dr. Campbell, who has known me for 
several years, is responsible for the edi- 
torial, just as he assumed that I was re- 
sponsible for the news matter referred 
to, I must express my regret that he 
could entertain the thought that I could 
he so unworthy as to use my official po- 
sition and instructional work to “get 
even” with anybody on account of real 
or fancied personal injuries. I never 
have done such a thing and never shall, 
no matter how roughly any clique of mis- 
guided veterinarians may have handled 
me in the past or may handle me in the 
future. Moreover, I hold no grudge 
against the “Veterinary profession of 

Missouri” for the rough handling allud- 
ed to; namely, expulsion from the Mis- 
souri State Veterinarians’ Association. It 
was not the Veterinary profession of this 
State that was guilty of that injustice, 
the guilt rests on a small group of veteri- 
narians—54 out of the 300 or more prac- 
titioners in the State—a group which I 
am confident was misled by misrepresen- 
tations and prejudice, and dominated by 
a combination of mercenary interests. It 
was not the “professional spirit” that 
dominated the meeting ; but petty veteri- 
nary politics and the spirit of veterinary 
commercialism—a spirit antagonistic to 
the official work I am trying to do. A 
spirit which has been rebuked in sting- 
ing editorials by the Editor of the Jour- 
NAL himself. I shall not cease to do ev- 
erything I can in an honorable way to 
eradicate from the profession that un- 
professional spirit. And it is to be re- 
gretted that so much of that unworthy 
spirit is now centered in and dominates 
the Missouri State Veterinary Associa- 

tion, which should be a guardian body of 
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high ethical and professional ideals. But 
perhaps when hog cholera i: eradicated 
the reformation of the Association may 
come from the inside. I shall labor as 
best I can from the outside for a much 
earlier reformation of the Association— 
and “spitefulness” shall have ro place in 
my program. 

In the matter of editorial censure of 
members of the profession and of public 
institutions with which they may be con- 
nected, I believe if I had been Editor of 
the JouRNAL and Dr. Campbell had been 
at the head of the Veterinary Department 
of the University, and some one had sent 
me the same clipping that he received, I 
would probably have written the same 
editorial nearly word for word. But still 
having considerable confidence in him, in 
spite of the backbiting of the enemies he 
had made on account of his holding so 
firmly to his own views of public duty, 
I would have sent him the editorial I had 
written, including a copy of the clipping 
on which it was based, and would have 
expressed my regrets at the attitude he 


_had assumed toward the profession, if 


the offending statements in the clipping 
really represented his attitude, and I 
would have expressed the hope that he 
was in no way responsible. And I 
feel sure that he would have replied in a 
kindly and convincing way that would 
have caused me to tear that editorial into 
small bits so that not a sentence would 
mar the pages of the good JourNAL that 
goes far and wide to the veterinarians of 
the country; nor be the means of arous- 
ing prejudice against an innocent fellow 
member of the profession, and the edu- 
cational institution he is striving to serve 
in a way that best promotes the highest 
good to the live stock industry, and its 
servants, the veterinarians. 
J. W. Connaway. 

Columbia, Mo. 





[Every effort is made to verify or dis- 
prove the accuracy of newspaper reports 
where their importance warrants it, but 
it is news to me that the authorativeness 
of official publications of universities 
should be questioned—Editor. ] 
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A USEFUL “BLACK OIL” 

In December issue of AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE in 
Dr. Peterson’s budget, the doctor in- 
quires for the ingredients of a black oil 
used by farmers and stockmen in dif- 
ferent parts of this country. As I have 
in my possession the formula, I enclose 
‘it. I have found it is of value where 
exuberant granulation springs up and 
also to keep flies from infesting wounds. 


BLACK OIL. 
Creolin (Pearson) ....... 51 
Ol. Terebinthinal 
oe errr peroeer 5VI 
Ac. Sulphuricum ........ ail 


Mix the creolin terebinthinae and 
oleum olivae in an earthern jar, then 
add the acid slowly and stir; let stand 
in the open vessel for 10 hours. 

Sig. Apply to wounds twice each day 
with brush or clean feather. While 
using do not wash the wound with water. 
The sediment of this mixture can be used 
as a strong counter irritant over curbs, 
splints or spavin with good results, but 
as it is quite severe it should be handled 
with great care. This black oil is not 
a proprietary preparation. 

L. M. WALKER, D. V. S. 

Decatur, Nebraska. 





CANINE DISTEMPER —ETIOL- 
OGY AND VACCINATION 


The following is a summarized ab- 
stract of a short report upon the above 
subject which H Carré, Chief of the 
Service of Research upon Infectious 
Diseases at the Alfort School, presented 
at the International Veterinary Congress 
last year. 

The author commences by pointing out 
that the etiology of distemper is still very 
obscure. Only one point is incontestable, 
viz., the extremely contagious nature of 
the affection. This etiological obscurity 
depends upon many causes, among them 
being the difficulties of research and the 
contradictory results that are current, the 
absence of truly pathognomic symptoms 
and the resultant impossibility of clinical 








differentiation of the affections which 
may attack young dogs, the lack of in- 
formation regarding the exact parts 
which pertain, in the symptoms and the 
lesions, to the virus proper of the dis- 
ease and to the microbes of secondary 
infections, the great diversity of acci- 
dents which may appear, in very variable 
order, in the course of the disease, tlic 
diverse receptivity of different breeds of 
dogs, and the multiplicity of microbes 
encountered in the lesions. 

The author notes the fact that Lig- 
niéres, whose conclusions he quotes ver- 
batim, has now admitted that the true 
specific agent of the disease appears to 
be the filterable virus demonstrated by 
Carré in 1905. Ligniéres has thus given 
up the claim of specificity for the Pas- 
teurella canis, though he holds that vari- 
ous microbes, the Pasteurella canis 
among them, are capable, apart from the 
filterable virus, of producing an affection 
clinically similar to distemper. 

Ligniéres, Carré, and Eugéne all agree 
that the filterable virus is an established 
fact and beyond all dispute; but it is 
nevertheless true that precise informa- 
tion is still required concerning the part 
played by it in the causation of the vari- 
ous lesions observed during the course 
of distemper. 

The author dwells at some length upon 
the well-known work of Ferry, who, in 
his judgment, has by no means estab- 
lished the specific nature of his Bacillus 
broncho-septicus. Various reasons, such 
as the harmlessness of cultures when in- 
jected subcutaneously, warrant grave 
doubt being cast upon this organism as 
being the cause of a disease which is ex- 
ceedingly contagious. Carré adds that 
in seven young dogs manifestly affecte: 
with distemper, he failed to find the B 
broncho-septicus. At present, he regard: 
this organism as a simple agent of sec- 
ondary infection, and not at all as the 
specific germ of distemper. 

In criticizing the further work of Fer- 
ry, Carré points out that that author and 
Kregenow (a German worker who 


























agrees. with Ferry in discrediting the 
view that distemper is caused by a filter- 
able virus), express surprise at the diag- 
nostic importance which he seems to at- 
tach to the cutaneous pustules. But 
Carré is not alone in attaching impor- 
tance to these pustules ; all French veteri- 
narians, for a long time past, have relied 
greatly upon them in diagnosis. The 
double fact that the German and Amer- 


ican workers have failed to demonstrate 


the filterable virus and have not encoun- 
tered pustules suggests to Carré doubt as 
to whether he and they have really been 
studying the same disease. 

Finally, Carré deals briefly with the 
question of vaccination. He has himself 
been working for some time upon this 
subject, but is not yet prepared to pub- 
lish his results. Meanwhile, he merely 
intimates that he has obtained results 
which “deserve to be known.” 

The report concludes with some strong 
criticisms of the method of vaccinnating 
with cultures of B. broncho-septicus, 
which does not appear to rest upon a 


very firm basis, and of the value of - 


which Carré is evidently skeptical —The 
Veterinary Record. 





THE SECOND PAN-AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 

Twenty-one American republics were 
represented at the second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress held in Washington, 
D. C., December 27, 1915, to January 8, 
1916. Altogether more than 1,000 dele- 
gates and a large number of diplomats 
were present. In addition, the congress 
was attended by many interested specta- 
tors throughout the session. 

The veterinary profession in North 
America was represented by two com- 
mittees—the A. V. M. A. committee, 
consisting of Drs. N. S. Mayo, N. R. 
Ward and John R. Mohler, and the com- 
mittee of the United States Live Stock 
Association, consisting of Drs. A. Ejich- 
horn and S. H. Gilliland. 

All of the veterinary delegates took 
an active part in the scientific and social 
proceedings. 
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The congress specially recommended 
the establishment of an intellectual Pan- 
American union to unite the associa- 
tions in the various countries of a tech- 
nical, legal, medical and veterinary char- 
acter, and declared such an organization 
would lay broad, deep and true founda- 
tions of intellectual Pan-Americanism. 


The following resolutions of particular 
importance to veterinarians were adopt- 
ed by the congress, which recognized the 
need of uniform livestock sanitary reg- 
ulations and believed that the time was 
propitious for the promulgation of prin- 
ciples which may be readily applied to 
all the Americas: 

The following general principles are 
recommended for consideration and 
adoption. by all American countries : 

I. Each country should maintain a 
well-organized and competent livestock 
sanitary service, comprising executive 
officers, field inspectors and a laboratory 
force. 

II. Each country should enforce the 
livestock sanitary laws and regulations, 
with the view of preventing the expor- 
tation, importation and spread within 
the country of any infectious, contagious 
or communicable disease, by means of 
animals, animal products, ships, cars, 
forage, etc. 

III. Each country should maintain a 
thorough livestock sanitary survey to de- 
termine what communicable diseases of 
animals are present, and the localities 
where they exist. This information 
should be furnished regularly to each of 
the other countries at stated periods as 
a routine feature. 

IV. Each country should refrain 
from exporting animals, animal products, 
for age and similar materials, which are 
capable of conveying infectious, conta- 
gious or communicable animal diseases 
to the receiving country. 

V. Each country should enforce 
measures to prohibit the importation of 
animals, animal products, forage and 
other materials which may convey dis- 
ease, from countries where dangerous 
communicable diseases such as rinder- 
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pest, foot and mouth disease and conta- 
gious pleuro-pneumonia exist, and which 
have no competent livestock sanitary 
service. Animals, animal products, for- 
age and similar materials from countries 
maintaining a competent livestock sani- 
tary service may be admitted ‘under 
proper restrictions, regulations and in- 
spection, imposed by the importing coun- 
try. 

VI. Each country, through its live- 
stock sanitary service, should endeavor 
to control, and if possible eradicate, the 
communicable diseases existing there. 
There should be an exchange of informa- 
tion as to the methods followed which 
have proved most successful in combat- 
ing animal diseases. 

VII. Members of the livestock sani- 
tary service of each of thte American 
countries should meet at regular inter- 
vals to consult and inform each other 
regarding the measures taken for furth- 
ering Pan-American co-operation in pro- 
tecting the livestock industry of the 
American countries. 

Among the papers presented in Sec- 
tion III of especial interest to the veter- 
inary profession were the following: 

American International Convention of 
Sanitary Police, by Dr. Jose Leon Sua- 
rez, Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Argentina; The Pan-American topic, “Is 
it possible to make uniform regulations 
among the different American countries 
for the prevention of the introduction 
and propagation of diseases of animals? 
—The prevention and extirpation of ani- 
mal diseases,” which was discussed in 
separate papers presented by Dr. Julio 
Besnard, Chief of the National Veter- 
inary Service in Chile; Dr. Rafael Mu- 
noz Jimenez of Uruguay; Dr. Francisco 
Etchegoyen of Cuba, and Dr. A. D. 
Melvin of Washington, D.C. The effect 
of parasites on the animal industry, by 
B. H. Ransom, Washington, D. C.; The 
prevention and eradication of destructive 
animal diseases and the effect upon agri- 
culture and the meat supply, by A. R. 
Ward, Washington, D. C.; The function 
of live stock in agriculture, by George 
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M. Rommel, Washington, D. C.; The 
role of the dairy industry in a system 
of national agricultural development, by 
B. H. Rawl, Washington, D. C.; The 
horse in rural industry and recreation, 
by Carl W. Gay, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; How an animal grows, by H. J. 
Waters, Manhattan, Kansas, and The 
swine industry; its importance in agri- 
cultural development, by D. C. King, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The program of Section VIII on Pub- 
lic Health and Medical Science, was like- 
wise of interest to our profession, espe- 
cially the following papers; Problems 
of Insect-Borne Diseases in Pan Amer- 
ica, by Juan Guiteras of Cuba; Present 
Views in Respect to Modes and Periods 
of Infection in Tuberculosis, by M. P. 
Ravanel, Columbia, Missouri; The Eti- 
ology and Prevention of Beri Beri, by E. 
V. Vedder, Washington, D. C.; A Safe 
and Sane Milk Supply, by John Wein- 
zirl, Seattle, Washington ; A Symposium 
on Cancer Research, with 15 papers by 
different authors, attacking the problem 
from different angles; A Symposium on 
Life Histories of Protozoa, with 11 pa- 
pers covering amoebae, intestinal flag- 
ellates, cultivation of the parasite of 
rabies, trypanosomes of Venzuela, ani- 
mal parasites of Paraguay, etc.; The 
Relation of Modes of Infection to the 
Control of Bacterial Diseases in Pan 
America, by M. J. Rosenau, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


BRITISH COTUMBIA VETER- 
INARIANS HOTD PUBLIC 
MEETING 

The following is a report of the first 
public meeting held by the British Co- 
lumbia Veterinary Association on Dec. 
10, 1915, on matters relating to the pub- 
lic health, which was well attended by 
the local health officers, other medica! 
men and the general public. 

The first speaker was Dr. S. Ransom, 
Dominion Veterinary Inspector, who ex- 
plained the origin and work of the 
Health of Animals Branch as relating 
to the control and the prevention of the 
introduction of Contagious Diseases into 























Canada, and how some had been prac- 
tically eradicated, particularly those that 
are transmissible to man, and that Foot 
and Mouth Disease had been kept out 
of Canada. 

Dr. Bruce, Chief Meat Inspector for 
B. C., explained the methods of meat 
inspection and the dangers of disease 
commonly found in meat to human be- 
ings, and illustrated this by lantern slides 
made from photos taken by Dr. Jervis, 
assistant meat inspector, of specimens 
met with at the abbattoir in Vancouver, 
B. C. He pointed out that the law at 
present only requires plants doing an 
export business to be inspected and advo- 
cated civic abbattoirs, and compulsory 
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meat inspection in them, such as are 
found in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Dr. S. Hadwen, Dominion Pathologist, 
spoke on parasitic diseases and parasites 
and explained their life circle, partic- 
ularly those dangerous to human beings 
and illustrated these by lantern slides, 
showing the parasite in the different 
stages of its life. 

Many questions were asked by the 
audience and a vote of thanks was 
passed to the B. C. Veterinary Associa- 
tion, 

Another similar meeting is to be held 
in February. 

KENNETH CHESTER, 

White Rock, B. C. Sec.-Treas. 


Memories of Old Doc Stone 


By His Assistant 


STILL BREAKIN’ IN 

Lately I been readin’ in the JoURNAL 
how some fellers is recommendin’ 
bleedin’ again. They tries to make out 
like it was somethin’ pretty new, or 
at least, like they had just discovered 
that there was really some good in 
bleedin’ . 

Sure, there is lots of good in bleedin’! 
The trouble with this bleedin’ business 
was that everybody, farmers, black- 
smiths, jockeys and everybody else, 
would bleed horses for everything, 
from colic to heaves. The vets them- 
selves was nearly as bad, although 
they probably done the job lots of 
times merely because the people asked 
for it done. Anyhow, that is the way 
bleedin’ died out. And you got to 
travel many days now to find a mod- 
ern vet what can do a nice job of 
bleedin’ with the fleam. Fact is, there 
ain’t one vet in fifty nowadays what 
even owns such a thing as a fleam. 

When old Doc Stone was practicin’ 
this bleedin’ stunt was flourishin’ yet. 
and old Doc fixed up many a bad case 





of many diseases by bleedin’. Take, for 
instance, a case of staggers. Up to date 
I have found no more prompt and sat- 
isfactory treatment for it than bleedin’ 
with the old fleam Doc Stone gave me 
and showed me how to use. Then 
there is laminitis; if you know when 
and how to bleed you can make it a 
simple case nine times in ten. Bleedin’ 
come easy for me; old Doc said I had 
just the correct sense of weight in 
landin’ the blow with the stick. He 
said there was only a few fellers what 
could tap the fleam just right with 
the stick, and it seems like he takes 
pride in me bein’ so handy. And while, 
maybe,I don’t use the old fleam so free 
as Doc Stone done I never yet has to 
feel sorry for learnin’ how to handle 
it in them days. 

That’s where the fellers today makes 
a mistake. I mean, in droppin’ bleedin’ 
entirely from the catalogue of treat- 
ment. Instead of just goin’ easy on it 
they shuts down on it altogether! It 
reminds me of the story my grand- 
mother used to tell me about a lad 
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whose brothers and father and uncles 
and cousins was all sailors, and every 
darn one of ‘em died on the water. An 
old woman was warnin’ the lad, sayin’ 
to him that if all her folks had died on 
the water that way she would never go 
on board a boat. Well, says my lad, 
seein’ as all your folks died on land I 
can’t see how you're takin’ your own 
advice. Just so with bleedin’; it’s 
O. K. in the right place and at the 
right time. 

One of the hardest things for me to 
learn when I was breakin’ in under 
old Doc was wakin’ up when the ’phone 
rang at night time. Lordy, how hard 
it used to be for me to get awake! After 
I was up and puttin’ the satchels in the 
buggy for Doc I was all right; and the 
funny part was that I really had a likin’ 
for night calls. But gettin’ awake was 
a regular tough job for me. 

Somehow I never really gets over 
that; it’s hard work for me even now- 
adays, and it makes me sore at myself 
sometimes because when I answers the 
’phone, then I talks pretty cranky. Of 
course, nowadays a night call ain’t 
hardly a night call anymore; a feller 
goes flyin’ along in his car with bright 
head-lights to light up the road a cou- 
ple blocks ahead and in ’most no time 
a feller is there and back again. 

When I was with old Doc we had 
a horse called “Spot” what we used 
for night-horse. “Spot” gets called by 
that name for bein’ spotted; Doc tells 
me he is part Arabian. 

About nine out of ten night calls in 
them days Doc gets from the big con- 
tract stables, and old “Spot” pretty 
near knows where you goin’ after you 
gets him headed right. 

One night when Doc and me is 
drivin’ to one of the brewery barns, old 
“Spot” gets scared at a locomotive 
puffin’ under the viaduct and spills us 
out. He leaves Doc and me settin’ 
on the ground and goes flyin’ towards 
the brewery barn, about six blocks off. 





Doc says we might just as well walk 
to the brewery because “Spot” is sure 
to be there waitin’ for us. And sure 
enough, when we gets there, we sees him 
standin’ in front of the yard gate waitin’ 
for the watchman to let him in. Nobody 
had noticed him yet, it bein’ after mid- 
night and nobody on deck but the 
watchman, so Doc and me gets into the 
buggy and pulls the signal. wire for 
the watchman to open the gate; and 
in we drives just like nothin’ was 
wrong. 

Doc, he makes me promise never to 
squeal and until now when I’m writin’ 
this nobody ever got wise how Doc 
and me has to walk them six blocks 
that night. 

Seems to me all of us was more than 
half sleepin’ when this comes off ; Doc 
and me, and old “Spot”, too. Seems 
this way to me, because old “Spot” was 
never scared of no trains, and old Doc 
was too good a driver when he was 
awake to let old “Spot” get away from 
him; and I was too good at sittin’ 
tight, when I was awake, to let a little 
old side-jump from old “Spot” spill me 
out. Can’t be no different; all of us 
three must a been sleepin’ when that 
there locomotive give that there puff. 

After I had been with Old Doc for 
about seven months I was gettin’ to be 
real handy at a lot of things and he used 
to let me do a lot of the work when 
there was nobody around who might ob- 
ject to it. 

Old Doc was a prince that way, and 
he used to give me every chance to 
learn things first hand. For instance, 
when he gets done cuttin’ out a shoe- 
boil or a shoulder tumor he always 
lets me do sewin’ up. Or when he gets 
a case of lameness he lets me look it 
over first and then he shows me where 
I am wrong. And so on, all through 
the business. 

All these things helps to make me 
more useful to Doc too, and pretty 
soon he gives me a raise. 























ILLINOIS EXAMINATION FOR 
ASSISTANT STATE VET- 
ERINARIAN 
The Civil Service Commission of IIli- 
nois will hold an examination during the 
month of February for the position of 
Assistant State Veterinarian. All veter- 
inarians in the state who are graduates 
of recognized veterinary colleges will be 
eligible to appear for this examination. 
Those contemplating taking the examina- 
tion should forward their applications at 
once to the Civil Service Commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the State Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners or from 
the office of the Civil Service Commis- 

sion. 
O. E. Dyson, 
State Veterinarian. 





HARRY CHASE SIMPSON 
(Continued from page 129) 
ized. The second officer jumped over- 
board and, battered and wounded, got 
to shore. 
The owners were cabled and the Ham- 
burg-American Liner Valencia was 
chartered to try and pull the Carinthia 
off the rocks. This could not be done 
so a war vessel from Jamaica was sent 
for the purpose. Such movement of the 
Carinthia as was made only stove a big 
hole in her bottom. Finally a gang of 
Jamaica negroes was sent to take the 
mules off the ship. She was tilting on 
her side at an angle of 55 degrees. The 
mules had to be hauled up and slid down 
or pushed into the water. A good many 
of them swam off around the Valencia 
and the war vessel and were drowned. 
Many were gotten to land and care was 
taken of them for the time in the island 
of Hayti. The story closes with the 
taking up of the mules from Hayti by 
the British steamer Montezuma, to which 
they were carried on lighters, the ves- 
sel standing out about two miles from 
the dangerous coast. In the end Doctor 
Simpson got to South Africa safely with 
about 850 mules. The detailed account 





NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


He saw the British consul. - 
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of this adventure, written in the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat of August 27, 
1900, reads like a chapter from one of 
W. Clark Russeil’s sea novels. 

In Wallaces’ Farmer of October 11, 
1901, appears an article by Doctor Simp- 
son describing a trip he took to the Phil- 
ippine Islands with horses and mules for 
the American Government while he was, 
for a year, a veterinarian of the Quar- 
termaster Corps of the United States 
Army. It is a companion article to the 
one we have summarized, and it has 
plenty of nautical and oriental color. 

After Doctor Simpson’s adventures 
came to an end he settled down in Deni- 
son, Iowa, to stay, and he has kept well 
to his row as a practitioner. Still he has 
been a strong association man. He was 
secretary of the Iowa Veterinary Asso- 
ciation for nine years; five years sec- 
retary of the Missouri Valley Veterin- 
ary Association; resident secretary of 
the A. V. M. A. for Iowa for a number 
of years. Now he is president of the 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Association. 
He has been a city official for four years. 
Since 1899 he has been Assistant State 
Veterinarian of Iowa. It must not be 
forgotten also that he is Assistant Chief 
Veterinarian of Iowa State Live Stock 
Insurance Company. 

This Denison practitioner is a man 
who has lived life to the full. He is a 
staunch friend of the United States army 
veterinarian, whom he understands from 
his own experience in the army service. 
We understand that he is a member of 
the Legislative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. If 
so, we may suggest that he is able to 
wield a good deal of influence for good 
in that line for the establishment of a 
United States Army Veterinary Corps. 





THE NEWSPAPERS SAY THAT— 


Wm. A. Reno, 50 years old, who claims to 
be a veterinarian, and Rov Shelton, 28 years 
old, a horse trader, were arrested at St. 
Louis, Mo., January 4th, charged with at- 
tempting to pass a counterfeit half dollar on 
a blind newsvender. 
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A company was organized in January 
among the farmers of Sunfield, Mich., and 
vicinity, to be known as the Eaton and Ionia 
Horse Breeders’ Association, and they have 
purchased a $2,200 registered Percheron stal- 
lion. 





Three sets of twin calves have recently 
been born on farms near Grayslake, Ill. All 
of the calves lived. 





S. C. Lindsey, a cattle breeder near Car- 
thage, Mo., is the owner of a Holstein calf 
that weighed 120 pounds at birth, December 
ist. On -January ist, when the calf was 30 
days old, it tipped the scales at 210 pounds. 





Dr. C. Rasmussen of Wyanet, Ill. tried to 
run over an Overland auto with his Ford 
car on January 4th. All parties concerned 
escaped without injury. 





An itemized statement prepared by Dr. O. 
E. Dyson, state veterinarian, shows that IIli- 
nois became liable for a total of $278,635.79 
for animals slaughtered in the second out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. This is 
one-half of the value of the animals as ap- 
praised by the state’s agents. The statement 
shows that 6,200 cattle, 11,295 sheep, 30 goats 
and a deer were killed up to November 24th. 





The Kentucky Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation in their meeting at Louisville, Dec. 21st, 
drafted a bill to be submitted to the General 
Assembly for the regulation of the practice 
of veterinary medicine. It will not affect 
veterinarians now engaged in practice in the 
state, but provides that new practitioners 
coming into the state must be graduates of 
recognized institutions and must pass a strict 
examination by the state board. 





Dr. C. A. Collins of Grand Ridge, Ill., and 
Miss Anna Sauer of Chicago, were married at 
West Chicago, November 11th. 





Fifty-one out of a herd of 94 Holstein cat- 
tle near St. Jacob, Ill, reacted to the tuber- 
lin test recently, thirty-eight being killed and 
thirteen quarantined. 





Zeke, an English bulldog belonging to Mrs. 
Grace. Lancaster, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
buried in a satin-lined, walnut casket with 
his name on a plate on the lid, December 
20th. Drs. W. O. Wyant and E. E. Long, 
who had attended the dog during his life, 
were present at the funeral. 





State Veterinarian J. I. Gibson of Des 
Moines, and his assistants, Dr. S. H. Ed- 
wards of Iowa City, Dr. Spencer of Clinton, 


Dr. Griffith of Cedar: Rapids and Dr. T. W. 
Chandler of Davenport, Iowa, were in the 
latter city December 15th, investigating the 
alleged outbreak of glanders among th 
horses belonging to a local contractor. 





Dr. J. T. Shannon of Lexington was 
called before the Kentucky State Livestock 
Sanitary Board, December 20th, to answer 
charges against him of having exacted 
unreasonable inspection fee. He had charged 
$72 for examining thirty-six horses. He was 
requested not to make a greater charge in 
the future than $5 for each carload of live- 
stock, $2 for a single horse, mule or cow 
and $1 for sheep or hogs. 





AN IMPROVED MOUTH SPECULUM 

Haussmann & Dunn Co. of Chicago have 
placed on the market a safety mouth specu- 
lum, which has many points in its favor. The 
mechanism is such that the ratchet bars drop 
in place by their own weight and are retained 
in place by an improved safety locking device. 
This locking device is an entirely new feature 
and is indispensable, for it prevents the ac- 
cidental closing of the instrument under an) 
pressure. Besides this improvement, the in- 
strument is heavier and stronger than the 
original pattern of the bilateral speculums, 
affording more operating space, and the parts 
being heavier, the device is practically un- 
breakable. 

The Dunn’s Safety Mouth Speculum which 
I recently purchased has given entire satis- 
faction in every particular. I am well pleased 
with it and recommend it to all veterinary 


surgeons. 
Dr. M. C. McLain. 





Dr. H. W. Jakeman has moved from New 
Westminster, B. C., to Reno, Nevada, where 
he is engaged in laboratory diagnosis at the 
University of Nevada. The rabies situation 
in that State has furnished considerable ad- 
ditional material requiring his attention. 





I have read over the books of the VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE SERIES and think 
that they are fine. Every subject is short anc 
right to the point, which makes it very inter- 
esting to read. I have practically the full set 
now and think they are worth a great deal 
more than I paid for them. 


Willistad, N. D. A McNiven. 





I am enclosing check for the Journat for 
1916. It is well worth the price. Very few 
veterinarians can afford to miss the many 
good things it contains during the year. 

Garnett, Kans. © J. M. Lytte. 





No doctor will ever regret investing $1.50 


























for “Special Cattle Therapy”—a host of in- 
formation in a small space. 


Grand Blanc, Mich. T. FARMER. 





RARE DISEASE! NO CHRISTENING 
AS YET! 


On Monday I visited Clarno in search of 
sick hogs. They were reported to be dying 
of cholera, but it proved to be some other 
disease. I have not been able to name the 
disease, but think it is caused by lack of feed. 
OrrEN BEATY; 

County Agent. 
Wheeler County, Oregon. 





Dr. L. B. Wood, formerly of Carlinville, 
has moved his office to Edwardsville, IIl. 





George A. H. Scott, secretary of the IIli- 
nois Humane Society, reported an outbreak 
of spinal meningitis among Chicago horses 
during the holidays. He stated the cause was 
lack of proper exercise and overfeeding and 
predicted that 75 per cent of the stricken 
horses would not recover. Veterinarians 
call the ailment azoturia. 





The annual meeting of the Illmo Veteri- 
nary Association was held at Belleville, Ill. 
December 17th. The following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. C. F. Ratz of Red 
Bud, Ill.; first vice-president, Dr. Henry Piatt 
of St. Louis; second vice-president, Dr. W. 
F. Hoehner of Belleville; secretary, Dr. L. F. 
McKinley of Freeburg; treasurer, Dr. Rob- 
ert Buchmann of Marissa. The blue cross 
was adopted as the emblem of the associa- 
tion. 





In testimony given before U. S. Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa in a hearing at Chicago, 
December 29th, it was learned that the loss 
to Henry County, Illinois, farmers from foot- 
and-mouth disease was $93,000. 





The New York board of health has an- 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED UNDER 
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nounced that the sale of horse meat for food 
will be permitted. The health commissioners 
said that while they did not exactly recom- 
mend it, no harm can be seen in its use. 





The entire herd of seventeen milk cows 
at the county home, Vinton, Iowa, was con- 
demned by Deputy State Veterinarian Dr. 
E. A. Buxton, during the latter part of De- 
cember. Every one of the cows showed a 
reaction to the tuberculin test. 





Dr. H. O. Weilepp of. Brighton, Ill, had 
his leg broken when his auto skidded and 
turned over, December 21st. 





Forty head of hogs and twenty-six head of 
cattle infected with tuberculosis were con- 
demned by State Veterinarian Anderson at 
Milford, Nebraska, and shipped to the South 
Omaha market, December 22nd. 





The Illinois Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held a three-day session at Springfield, 
Ill., January 17th, 18th and 19th. Dr. J. A. 
Kiernan of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture told of the control of foot-and-mouth 
disease and Dr. O. E. Dyson spoke on the 
eradication of the disease in Illinois. Dr. 
A. T. Peters of Peoria discussed “Abor- 
tion and Sterility of Brood Mares.” 





An agreement has been reached between 
officials of the states of Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia providing that all cattle passing be- 
tween those states must pass a_ tuberculin 
test. 





James Dorsey, the wealthy cattle dealer of 
Kane County, Ill., accused of using the mails 
to sell tubercular cattle and indicted Septem- 
ber 30th, has had his case deferred until 
February 8th. 





The Union Stock Yards of Chicago fin- 
ished half a century of business, January st, 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION, 


OCTOBER, 1915. 




















City. Cattle. 

Chicago 209,079 
Fort Worth 19,915 
Kansas_ City. 102,904 
National Stock Yards.....................----- 63,073 
Sioux City. 18,937 
South Omaha 69,203 
South St. Joseph 23,869 
All other establishments...................... 229,169 
Total; October, 1916........................ 736,149 
October, 1914.......ci-c--ciecec-cs00e 743,686 
January-October, 1915.......... 5,770,465 


January-October, 1914.......... 5,416,368 





Calves. Sheep. Goats. Swine. 
22,744 317,063 9,405 433,129 
8,233 7,788 1,720 55,593 
11,276 92,257 2,600 166,173 
6,967 19,175 5,303 90,943 
1,021 27,605 50 40,025 
2,385 174,773 484 57,166 
2,508 28,010 1,540 85,588 
92,927 449,331 2,108 1,565,214 
148,061 1,116,002 23,210 2,493,831 
135,009 1,330,530 33,312 2,681,851 
1,551,817 10,038,659 111,418 29,200,616 
1,470,472 11,950,417 133,622 25,214,113 
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having been opened fifty years ago on that 
date. 





Farmers in Jay, Mercer and Darke coun- 
ties, Indiana, have had a number of sudden 
deaths among their stock recently and claim 
there is a man traveling through the com- 
munity poisoning stock. 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Specimens De- 
sired 

The Pathological Divsion at Washington is 
desirous of obtaining for comparative study 
a number of specimens of tissues from an- 
imals affected with hemorrhagic septicemia. 
To collect affected glands and also sections 
of heart, kidney, and spleen from animals 
suspected of being affected with hemorrhagic 
septicemia, and to pack them in powdered 
borax and ship them to the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Pathological Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dr. L. A. Maze, who has been at Chelsea, 
Mich., during the past four years, has ac- 
cepted a position with Parke, Davis & Co. 
as assistant veterinarian at their biological 
farm, Rochester, Mich. He began his new 
duties January 15th. 


The Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association met at Galesburg, Ill., January 7th. 
A good crowd was in attendance, and a very 
good meeting was held. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Dr. W. J. Morgan, Sea- 
ton, Ill, president; Dr. M..C. Eckley, Gales- 
burg, Ill., vice-president; Dr. W. Lester Hol- 
lister, Avon, Ill., secretary-treasurer. The 
following resolutions were adopted: 


Wheras, death has removed from our midst 
a member of this association, Dr. John A. 
Dilley, Burgess, Ill. 

Be it resolved, that the veterinary profes- 
sion has suffered a loss and that the Missis- 
sippi Valley Veterinary Medical Association 
is deprived of one of its valued members; 
that we as members deplore his loss and ex- 
tend our sympathy to his wife and family, 
also that a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the association. 

G. C. Ecxrey, 

W..F.. Brown ee, 

W..E. Miter, 
Committee. 


The next meeting will be held in Gales- 
burg, July 7th. This association is growing 
and extends a hearty invitation to fellow 
veterinarians to attend the July meeting. 

. W. Lester, Hoi.ister, 
Secretary. 














Adding the K. O. Punch 


Innoculating your clients’ hogs with NELSON SERUM puts in 
the punch that brings home the bacon, whether your client be of 
the six cylinder species or the buck board, twine, mended har- 


ness or lame horse kind. 


That is one of the many reasons you should buy our serum. 


Located in the heart of the Corn Belt with access to 38 rail- 
roads, a wire or phone from you in the evening will bring our 


serum to your door next morning. 


Eventually, why not now, 


NELSON SERUM COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 


Low One Price, Success Proof, Serum 


East St. Louis, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Wimsett’s Specialties 





taining a thickened wall or Pyogenic Membrane. 


Proud Flesh) and all such conditions you may meet in everyday practice. 


cure of several cases. 


Dear _Doctor:— 


I find I am 
also a tube of A Anti-Excessive Granulation Paste. Enclosed find check for same. I have used your 
before with excellent a Se and hope to have the same with these, so kindly send them at once. 


I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M. 


J. V. Hills, D. V. M. 


Wimsett’s Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets are a scientific, simple and inexpensive treatment 
for Fistula of the Withers, Poll-Evil, Shoe Boil, Quittor, Deep Humeral Abscess, Ac- 
tinomycosis of the lower jaw and parotid region and all such tracts or abscesses con- 


Hundreds of Veterinarians in all parts of the United States and Canada are using 
them with great satisfaction to themselves. Why continue in the old-fashioned way 
of irrigating with antiseptics as that will not destroy the Pyogenic Membrane which 
must be removed before a cure can be effected. If you are a doubting Thomas, try it 
out, and if you are not satisfied I am the loser, as your money will be refunded. 

Price, $1.00 per Dozen. 


Wimsett’s Anti-Excessive Granulation Paste (put up in collapsible tubes) is a very 
effective as well as a convenient treatment for the removal of Cancerous Warts, Summer 
Sores, (Jack Sores) Excessive granulations following wire cuts (commonly called 


Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money refunded. One tube contains sufficient amount for the 
These Specialties are sold to Veterinarians exclusively. Price, $1.00 per tube. 


out of your Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets and have a bad fistula on hand, so kindly send me a dozen at once; 
ha’ Anti-Fis- Tablets 


1108 S. Main St. , Winfield, Kansas 











Vaccine Equina ( Bell) 
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Money! Money! Money! 


JUST WATCH IT COME ROLLING IN 
WHEN YOU USE 


Veterinarians Special 


Collection Stickers 


500 REMINDERS FOR $1.00 
Begin the new year right by collecting your 
accounts. 


Entirely new and different. Especially 
adapted to the needs of veterinarians. 


Courteous, forceful, tactful, good-will re- 
taining and result-getting. 
No Bother. No Letters to Write 


Just stick them onto your monthly state- 
ments and clean up those old accounts. 





1. ACCOUNTS ARE DUE on re- 
ceipt of statement for services ren- 
dered. Prompt payment is desired on 
business principles. 


HOW THE TIME DOES FLY! 

2. I know just how these little over- 
sights occur. Don’t bother to explain. 
Simply send payment by return mail. 
I shall appreciate this greatly. 


PAST DUE! 

3. I expected a prompt reply to my 
last statement. Please don’t disap- 
point me this time as I am counting 
on your payment by the ................ 


LET’S GET TOGETHER! . 

4. Just what IS the trouble? This 
is my fourth statement. Surely I de- 
serve the courtesy of an immediate 
reply. 

5. 1 appreciate your patronage and 
am glad to serve you. In return I ex- 
pect prompt payment of my charges. 
Please save us the mutual annoyance 
of - Sdageoe action by immediate settle- 
ment. 











GUARANTEE: If these stickers do not 
collect 25 times their cost we will refund 
your money without question. 

EXTRA STICKERS IF NEEDED—5 
for 1 cent. 


The Efficiency Sales Co., 1922 Foster Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


I enclose $............. Send me ............ books 

of 500 each, Veterinarian’s Special Collec- 
tion Stickers under yout money-back guar- 
antee, as advertised. 




















The Louisville (Kentucky) Post of Janu- 
ary 3rd contained extensive write-ups of some 
of the veterinarians of that city, including 
Drs. Edw. M. Lang, C. A. Miller and E 
Caldemeier. The photographs displayed in 
this connection show the doctors to be above 
the average in good looks, and the account 
of their facilities for taking care of practice 
indicates that they are admirably equipped in 
that respect; but the reporter was not satis- 
fied with this. He had to break forth into 
song with the following disastrous results: 


He is an expert, if you please, 

Knocks out the Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
He gives old Pink Eye cards and spades, 
_ And on the Glanders makes bold raids; 
He makes all maladies go hang, 

This splendid expert, Dr. Lang. 


It is doubtful if this atrocity has ever been 
equalled, except by the same inspired scribe, 
who further incriminated himself with the 
following in regard to the other two doctors: 


When veterinarians get the call 

And all their rivals wear the willow, 
Who has a horse upon them all? 

Why Doctors Caldemeier and Miller. 


Is it not about time to organize the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Poetry? 


FEBRUARY.AND EARLY MARCH 
VETERINARY MEETINGS 
. Connecticut -Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Hartford, Conn., Feb. ist. 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1, 2, 3. 
Idaho Association of Veterinary Grad- 
uates, Blackfoot, Idaho, Feb. 3, 4. 
Utah Veterinary Medical Assosciation, 
Logan, Utah, Feb. 5. 
Michigan State. Veterinary Medical 
Association, Lansing, Mich, Feb. 8, 9. 
Ohio’ Valley Veterinary Association, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Feb. 8, 9; 
Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 16. 
Alabama Veterinary Medieal Associa- 
tion, Auburn, Ala., Feb. 18, 19. 
Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 22, 
23: 
California State’ Wetesinasy Medical 
Association, San-Francisco, Cal., March 
8th. 





Texas Veterinary Medical Association, , 
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Therapogen 


Little short of 


a Specific in contagious abortions and foetal dis- 
charges. The ideal antiseptic and healing agent 
for obstetrical and surgical work. Mild, yet 
effective. A splendid deodorizer. For internal and 
external use. A Thymol-Terpene Compound but 
not a coal tar preparation. 


Therapogen 
Wound Powder 


An aromatic, non-toxic, excellent substitute for 
lodoform. Accelerates granulation and _ healing 
process. 





. 





J 


Their 
Therapeutic 
Actions 


in producing highly 
gratifying results, speak 
louder than any words. 


THEODORE MEYER, Mfg. Chemist 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














SWAN’S ABORTION BACTERIN No. 110 


(Bovine Contagious Abortion) 





tion. 


A New and Successful Vaccine 


Purpose—To Immunize Against 
Contagious Abortion 


Modern Veterinary Science has 
found that vaccination is the most 
satisfactory treatment of this condi- 


When the infection appears in a 
herd, each animal should receive at 
least three injections—each as early 
as possible. 

Special Note—Tear out this page 














and paste it in the back of your 
ledger or day book. Then when 
you are badly in need of this vaccine 
you will know just where to get it. 

This product is marketed in three- 
vial packages at $9.00 per dozen 
packages. 








Write for Our Bacterin Book with Clinical Suggestions 


SWAN - MYERS COMPANY 


BIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT _~ - - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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The information given atew is up-to-date and has been furnished by the secretaries of the various associations 
Secretaries us data thei aan ge tg i. meeting; otherwise, the 
i operate wi in keeping Sn the members -of their oeuine ons 


are ee 


from © lst. We, sk ask secretaries to 


sarily be dropped 
the , #- and place of the next 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


diy co- 





et. on 
association neces- 








Name of Association 


Secretary 








Alabama Vet. Med. AssM..........+++++-+- Feb. 


Alum ‘Auso-. Cot, of Ve et. Med., os v.. 
Alumni Assn., N. State Vet. College. . 
Alumni Assn., U. 4 Col. Vet. Surg...... 


American Vet. Med. Assn 
Arkansas Vet. Med. ‘% 


B. A. L : 
California State Vet. Med. Assn.......... 


Central Canada Vet. Assn........++eeeseee 
Gontal SY vet Med. Assn. ses 


Chicago Vet. Soclety...........sseeceseees 
Colorado Vet. Med. Assn.........esseeees 
Connecticut. Vet. Med. Assn os 
Genesee Valley Vet. _ Assn. 





Georgia State Vet. Agsn................ abe | 


Hudson Co. Vet. Practitioners’ Club...... 
aho Assn. of Vi 







Keystone Vet. 
Los ——— Vet. Med. ‘Assn 





Massachusetts Vet. Aasn............+++0.- 


Michigan State Vet. Med. Assn......... 





Nat'l Assn. B. A. I. Employees.......... 
Nebraska Vet. Med. Assn..............+5+ 
New York State Vet. Med. Society........ 





ruary 3, 
See Juiy 18, 19, iin: 
: 17. 


el wees sseceee 


oP 
Jan. 17, 18 and 19, 1916.. 
Jan. 5-6, 1916 K 


ed. n 
Manitoba” Vet. BND cnscesccencccccessnce Not decided. 

















4th Wed. each month.. 


1st a & Wed. after) 
st Mon. in February.. 
Jan. ne 1l yoy > eo okw oe 
2nd Tues. & Wed. 





Cc. A. 


P. K. 
Chas. 


. cM #H 


R. 
J. W. 
c. L, 
H. D. 
E. H. 
Glenn 
I. E. 
A. T. 
--/0. B 
Peter 
B. D. 


-|L. A. 


S>e 


ie 
= * 
. H. 
. B. 


arp 


City, 
J. R. 


Cary, - 


wy 
W. R. Hobbs, x OL "Cotas, a 
Wishes. f Richmon d, N. 


M. es ars 1344 Newton st, 
ington, D. 
erie. Cal. 

jow. 
Giffee, a 3 A. L, So. Omaha 
Roadhouse, Univ. of Cal., Berkeley, 


Sparks, 448 Wellington St., Ottawa: 
Yunken, 2344 N. 18th, Philadelphia. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


W. B. Switzer 


Brown, 3806 Lowell Ave., Chicago. 
Ft. Collins, ome. 


ewsom, 

Gilyard, Waterbury. Con 

wi , 154 Andrews, Rochester, 
, Capitol Bidg., ata, 

Blair, 782 Montgomery St., Jerse 


N. J. 
Fuller, Weiser, 
Merillat, 1827 Wabash lire: Chicago, 


. R. McKinley, 


Nelson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treman, Rockwell oy, Ta. 
Burt, Manhattan, Kan. 


raham. 
Davis, 857 B. Girard, Philadelphia. 
Dell, = & Pacific, Loe Angeles. 


° Maddocks, Augusta, 
% yey on W. Hilton, 275 James St., Winnipeg. 


“| ton rest of year....... E. A. Cahill, Boston, Mass. 
|Lansing, Mich.......... W. Austin Ewalt, Mt. Come, Mich. 
:| St. Sees G. Ed. Leech, Winona, M 





. Norton, Smile. Mis 


Hollister, 


Lester Avon, 
. Bourne, 1336 E. 15th, Kansas City. 


. Folse, 1386 E. 15th St., Kansas City 


. Knowles, 302 8. 4th St., West, 


| Missoula, Mont. 
2nd Mon. in Aug., 1916.|New York City.......... 8. J. Walkiey, 185 N. W. ame Milwaukee. 
pebesbens éhcesssthneseae Lincoln, eeeecccccce W. Alford, Lincoln, 
_ Ss err Tthaca, N.Y. ..sss.cc8es P ween, ithaca, N. 





DR. C. J. SIHLER, Pres. 
Night Phone: Res. Home, West 


* 1602 West 16th Street 


143 






F. G. MACDONALD, Treas. 
Night Phone: Res. Bell, South 2464-M 
DAY PHONES, Bell, Main 3422 Home, Main 9524 


The Sihler Hog Cholera Serum Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-POTENT, THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 


HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 


Full directions for use with all shipments. 


Our plant is conveniently located to the second largest stockyards in the 
world, where opportunity for securing material is unequaled. Our facilities 
for producing a serum of the highest quality is unequaled. 


Our product is scientific and up to date. This serum is of known high 
potency and is thoroughly tested on our own herds before being shipped. 


NOTE: We supply pure-bred immune boars and brood sows. 


THE SIHLER HOG CHOLERA SERUM CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Information upon request. 
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Two New Veterinary 
Preparations 


Cantharol 


A Counterirritant 


An elegant green blistering 
ointment containing no mineral 


irritants. Efficient and econom- 
ical. 


Prices: ) 


Per dozen four-ounce boxes..$5.00 
In less than half-dozen quan- 








tities, per box .50 
In one-pound cans, FO. B. 
Chicago ... 1.00 


Phenoltar 


An antiseptic antiparasitic and 
astringent veterinary ointment. 
Meets many indications in your 
daily practice.. You will like it. 

Prices: 


Per dozen four-ounce boxes..$4.80 


In less than half-dozen quan- 
tities, per box 48 





In one-pound cans, F. O. B. 
Chicago .80 





In five-pound cans, F. O. B. 
Chicago 3.50 


The Abbott Laboratories 


(The Abbott Alkaloidal Co.) 
Ravenswood, Chicago 


Seattle Toronto San Francisco” 


Los Angeles New York Bombay 























The Simplicity 





Rotates and Inverts 
Adopted by the 
U. S. War Dept. and Almost 
Every College 
We Also Manufacture 
Canine-Feline Table 
Sectional Kennels 
Hypering Trucks 
Securing Harness 
Slings, etc. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for 
Catalog 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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Name of Association Date of Meeting Place of Meeting Secretar 
iy BRB. oc ccccns woce Wrightsville Beach, N. C./J. P. Spoon, Burlington, N. 
3 days, last week July.../Fargo, N. D........+.../W. J. Mulroony, Havana, N. D 
Feb. Paul E. Wood, Ottawa, 
Jan. 13, 14, 1916 F. A. bert, lumbus, 
Feb. 8, -|G. J. Behrens, Evansville, Inc 
ER <<, 4's , <p A MMOs 5s < 5c h-s gal os bins GuaKad wabhenees Chane s ose... 0 .ceks 
su 8. H. Gillier, Norman, Okla. 
Oregon Vet. Med. Society June, 1916. B, T. Gis. Corral Ore. 
Pennsylvania State Vet. Med. Assn March 7, 8, E. H. Yunker, 2344 N. 18th, Philaelphia? 
oor tye Valley Vet. Med. Assn. Dec. 15, 19 ..|S. W. Allers, Watertown, 1 _ 
Dakota Vet. Med. Assn -|January 18, 19, 1916 -|C. R. pastes Reading. 
Sout ‘ern Aux. Cal. State Vet. Med. Assn..|3rd Wed. J. A. Dell, 6th & Paine, ‘in Angeles. 
Tean. Vet. Med. Assn..........seeeees «.«|Nov. 17, 18, 1915 J. H. McMahon, Columbia, Tenn. 
Texas Vet. og a 5666 cbbbereveserdes March, 1916. Allen A. Foster, Marshall, Tex. 
Twin City Vet M eGo. ccciceceses Once a month .-|C. C. Palmer, . ren Minn. 
U. 8._Live Stock “Sanitary ADB. 6-55 ccecdes Dec, 1, 2, 191 J. J. Ferguson, U Yards, Chic 120. 
Utah. Vet. Med. Agan............ccesaeees Feb. .|E. P. Coburn, Brigh City, Utah. 
Veterinary Assn. of Saskatchewan R, G. Chasmar, Hanley, Sask. 
Vet. Med. Assn New Jersey E. L. Loblein, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Vet. Med. Assn. of N. Y City 
July, Aug., Sept -|B. 8. MacKellar, 351 W. yy a N. Y, 
Vet. Med. Assn. of Geo. Washington Univ..|lst Sat. each month. . C._W. Rippon, 2115 14th S8t., N. W,, 
Washington. D. C. 
Vet. Med. Society Wash. State College . ral and 2nd Tues, ea. mo. . |Claude Holden. 
Virginia State Vet. Med. Assn. 16. ichmond, ’ W. G. Chrisman, eg = Va. 
Weshington Vet. Med. -| Seattle, Wash. .|Carl Cozier, Bellingham, 
Western N. Y. Vet. : December -| Buffalo, N. Y. F. F. Fehr, 36 Prospect hg Buffalo, 
Wisconsin Vet. Med. Assn. :../danuary i8, 19, 20, 19i6:| Madison, “|W. A. Wolcott, Madison, Wis. 
York Co. Vet. Med. Society: lst Tues. after Ist. Mon. 
of each month......... Week, Pa. 2. sccccrces .|E. 8S. Bausticker, 325 Newberry, York, Pa 















feeding of soft corn. 


using horse flesh for human food was 


board will probably reccommend a 
lowing its sale in the state. 


Six cows died near Buckingham, Iowa, early 
in January, from what the local veterinarian 
pronounced to be auto-intoxication due to the 


Dr. D. A. Illingworth has changed his loca- 
tion from Bennington, Vt., to Brooklyn, N. 
Y., where he will be employed as veterinarian 


by the Knickerbocker Ice Co., having 1,200 
horses to look after. This leaves a vacancy 


A resolution to investigate the feasibility of | for a veterinarian 


at Bennington, and Dr. 


adopted _Illingsworth states he is willing to introduce 


by the Illinois state board of agriculture, Jan- a good man to his 
uary lith. If the results are favorable, the 


former clients. Any one 


who is interested should address the doctor 


law al- in care of the Knickerbocker Ice Co., Bond 
and 4th streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 















aul Juckniess, D. V.S. 


Ex-State Veterinarian 


Office Phone, Sou:h 3299 


After 5:30 P. M. Call 
Harney 5574 or Harney 5424 





Midwest Serum Company 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Quality and Service Unexcelled 


33d and N Streets, So. Omaha, Nebraska 


F. W. Smylie 


U. S. Veterinary 
License No. 7 
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Our Trade Mark—Quality and Practicability Safety First!!! 
NOTE THE SAFETY 


Dunn’s 
66 S af ety” 


Mouth 
Speculum, 


We present 
herewith the 
Latest W ord on 
Perfected 


Instruments 





PAT. SEPT. 28 7 1915 


It is anatomically correct and provided with safety locks that prevent closing accidentally under 
any circumstances. The simplicity of the device is shown in the illustration. Besides the addition of the 
safety locks it has improvements that make it the Safest, Most Practical and Durable Speculum of this 
pattern on the market. 


Price with Cupped Plates, only.......0.cccecccneccsesces $10.00 
es -PURGR, CR OE QB h is Gv cvccecececancsameveus 1.50 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN CO. 


Mfg. Dealers and Exporters of 
Veterinary Surgical Instruments, Text Books and Supplies 


708 S. Clark St. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogue 























The St. Joseph Veterinary Laboratory 


Operating 
Under 


J eae 
Government | 
License 


No. 70 


and a Board 
of Directors 
of Six 
Graduate 
Veteri- 
narians 


Manufacturers Patent ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Write us for pictorial trip through our plant and other 
literature and our special price to veterinarians. A man on 
duty all night. Only six blocks from depot, express 
offices. Automobile service. Telephone, wire or write us 
your order and let us demonstrate our excellent service to 
any part of the country, and number you among our many 
satisfied customers, several of whom have volunteered the 
report that they have not yet lost any hogs with our serum. 


933 Mary Street Box 1075, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Phones 2183-93 and 2178 




















~ 
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PASTEUR’S 


Original and Only Genuine 


ANTHRAX 
VACCINE 


Single and Double Treatment 


is without comparison as a reliable pre- 
ventive of Anthrax (Charbon). 

The-DOUBLE vaccine, introduced by 
us into America in 1895 and successfully 
used by veterinarians on over’ 75,000,000 
animals, is still used wherever possible as 
the best known preventive of this dis- 
ease. : 

The SINGLE vaccine is rapidly win- 
ning in- popularity with those having 
large herds:\and where double vaccina- 
tion is a burden. The single Anthrax 
Vaccine has’ been used in all parts of the 
world on over 25,000,000 head, with the 
best of satisfaction. 





Asti Anthiix Serum 


(Institut Pasteur, Paris) 


makes it possible ‘to immediately im- 
munize animals preparatory to using the 
vaccine, thus saving a large number of 
animals that would otherwise die before 
the vaccine. alone could take effect. 


Further particulars on request. 


Pasteur Laboratories of America 


New York Chicago 
366-368 W. 11th St. 17 N. La Salle St. 


Sole Concessionaires of the 


Original and Only Genuine Pasteun’s An- 
thrax Vaccine, discovered by Profs. Pasteur, 
Chamberland and Roux. 











Trade Mark 


Disinfectant and Antiseptic for In- 
ternal and External Use © 


The veterinarians’ reliable standby. 
Frequently honored with imitations. 
Never equalled in quality and nes. 
Insist on the original. 


Pasteur Laboratories of America 


New York Chicago 
17 N. La Salle St. 


366-368 W. llth St. 











NOW FOR THE GREAT VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


The time has come when the general stand- 
ard of the veterinary profession in this coun 
try must be marked up. The experiences 0: 
the last 14 months have brought home a: 
never before the fact that there is a woefu! 
dearth of trained, educated men available fo: 
coping with animal plagues. We have learned 
our lesson, and, as usual in such cases, a: 
staggering cost. 

The Gazette renews at this time the appea! 
of the stock breeding interéests_of the United 
States for the establishment at- the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards of an institution, under 
University of Illinois supervision, which shall 
rise to the full stature of all that a twentieth 
century veterinary college and experiment sta- 
tion ought to be. Such a project was unfold- 
ed to the vision of an expectant industry sev- 
eral years ago, only to be abandoned through 
the failure of the University of Illinois, and 
the sponsors of the movement at the yards, 
to get together on matters that might, it 
seems to us, have been adjusted at that time: 
but they were not. Had the shadow of foot- 
and-mouth thrown its frowning front over 
the situation while those negotiations were 
pending, it is likely that ways and means of 
financing, equipping and properly directing 
such a seat of research and learning would 
have been devised. But the stars were. not 
then read aright, and later came the deluge. 
Not that the establishment of the institution 
would have necessarily preserved us fram this 
foreign invasion, but its faculty and Jabora- 
tories properly utilized would have had a 
value beyond price in our hour of trouble. 


Will They Rise to the Occasion? 

We therefore appeal at this time to the 
public spirit of the Union Stock Yard & 
Transit Co. and-to the great packers to re- 
new their proposal to finance this great in- 
stitution. The land is available, plans for 
building were carefully worked out when the 
matter was up before, and these we assume 
have been preserved. The reasons why this 
matter should now be taken up and pushed 
to a conclusion are many and obvious; so 
apparent, in fact, that it would be quite a 
waste of space to undertake to set them forth. 
No such place for clinical work and scientific 
experimentation exists elsewhere in the world. 
Nothing short of the best of everything in 
the way of equipment, and the best trained 
men of Europe and America should be em- 
ployed. Nothing short of that could of 
course satisfy the great packing companies, 
in case they get behind this splendid educa- 
tional proposal. They demand the highest 
grade of efficiency in their own great organ- 
izations, and if they join in this, as The 
Gazette thinks théy ought, that in itself would 
be equivalent to a guarantee that nothing will 








1 | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY 


After extended experiments in 
Europe, Prof. LeClainche, chief of 
the Sanitary Bureau of the French 
Department of. Agriculture, and 
Prof. Vallee, Director of the Veter- 
inary School at Alfort, France, have 
perfected the first improvement 
made in more than a decade in the 
prevention of blackleg. 


These recognized veterinary au- 
thorities have devised an absolutely 
reliable and positively attenuated 


Liquid Blackleg 


Vaccine 


that is ready to inject as sent out by 
us. This will revolutionize blackleg 
vaccination, and places it on an 
ethical basis that should appeal to 
the veterinary profession. In their 
experiments, Profs. LeClainche and 
Vallee have vaccinated 3,500,000 cat- 
tle with complete success. 


By means of PROFS. LECLAINCHE 
& VALLEE’S Blackleg Serum 


which we also have the pleasure of 
supplying, all outbreaks of Blackleg 
may be controlled immediately and 
many animals saved. 


Write for complete literature. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES 


OF AMERICA 


New York—366-368 West 11th Street 
Chicago—443 South Dearborn Street 








DOCTOR 


Write us regarding 


Anti-Hog-Cholera 


SERUM and VIRUS 


Highest Potency 
Obtainable 


PRICES RIGHT 
Wholesale and Retail 





U. S. Veterinary License No. 10 


ALL SERUM IN OUR COOL- 
ERS TESTED SINCE 
SEPT. 1, 1915 





Wichita & Oklahoma 


Serum Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Branch Office: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Nebraska City, Neb. 
Associated: 

Peoria Serum Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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be left undone to make such a college the 
best of its kind in the world, and a source 
of inestimable benefit to the farmers and 
stockmen of North America. 

What is the answer?—Editorial from the 
Breeder's Gazette, Chicago. 


Four persons were bitten by a rabid dog at 
Columbus, Ind., on December 13th, 


It is reported that coyotes afflicted with 
rabies have become a grave source of danger 
to dogs and children in Idaho. 


Dr. J. J. Waters, of Kearney, Nem., was hit 
by a Ford car operated by a reckless driver, 
December 13th, and had his shoulder, arm and 
several fingers broken. 


Brack O1r LINIMENT 


Pe ar Be eS ne cea sewn 5iv 
Dk, eGR noi. 6 RE ARES EH 5 0’ 3iv 
RN Cs ah aceon a's 9 3i 


Mix Terebinthinae and olieum lini thor- 
oughly then add the sulphuric acid slowly. 
i NP. 
A “Softener” for Hoofs 
Castor oil 
Barbadoes tar 
Venice turpentine aa 


eee eee eraser ew serene 








UMN RR acon Woah ss ave ck paebcuieeesys iti 
Rosen 
Mutton tallow (fried) Ib.........,...-.+55. ili 

Mix and apply three times a week. 

A Useful Counterirritant 

Here is my prescription for Save the Horse: 
it may-not be the same as the widely adver- 
tised proprietary but I see no difference. 


Pee eee eres eee eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees sedi 


RS ee “SR eget er tererete. eras 3iss 
Pil” Sk. WOCIAWOOE. 5. Nos aes 5s die apaebes » Oli 
CR BR EID Se Gs ie enone 3i 
NINE SINE 554 <a siuininis om tiieia nan s Oi 
WEG ENE BB ns isko5s i basadiniees 3viii 


Sig. apply 3 days, skip'3 days and repeat. 
Wo. A. THompson, V. S., B. V. Sc. 
Rushville, N. Y. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NEBRASKA STATE VETER- 
INARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting was called to order at 11:00 
a. m., Dec. 7th, 1915, by Pres. McGinnis, and 
welcomed to Lincoln in a fitting address by 
Mr. Whitten, secretary of Lincoln Commer- 
cial Club. 

In response Dr. Jensen assured secretary 
Whitten that we were always glad to come 
to Lincoln and appreciated very much the 
courtesies of the Lincoln Commercial Club. 
He also recalled old familiar faces and 











We Solicit the Patronage of Veterinarians Only 


Established 1912 


U. S. License No. 80 





High Test 


Carotid Bled Serum 





We Do Not Tail Bleed 


H. STATTER 


President 
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scenes and gave a good illustration of what 
Veterinary Science had done in combating 
contagious diseases, especially Black Leg, at 
the time he was in practice at Weeping Wa- 
ter, and hoped that we would receive the 
needed appropriation at our next legislature 
to carry out this work and make it still more 
effective. 

Roll call was responded to by members. 

Minutes of 1914 meeting, also the special 
meeting held September 8, 1915, were read by 
secretary Norden and approved. He sug- 
gested that the proceedings of the meetings 
be printed, but no action was taken. 


Moved and seconded to adjourn.. Carried. 

At two’clock the meeting was called to or- 
der by president McGinnis and in his annual 
address expressed the appreciation of the As- 
sociation to the different committees, espe- 
cially the committees on entertainment and 
local arrangements. He numerated things 
that we had accomplished in the past year in 
the way of new legislation, calling attention 
to the new practice law and stallion inspec- 
tion law. 

He congratulated the State Veterinarian 
and Sanitary Board for their successful at- 
tempt in keeping Nebraska free from foot- 
and-mouth-disease when at times it looked 
like an impossibility. He also expressed the 


appreciation of the Association to the Sani- 
tary Board and State Veterinary Department 
for having eradicated Dourine in the north- 
western part of the state and the quarantir« 
lifted. 

“President McGinnis then called upon Dr. 
R. C. Moore for a few remarks and extended 
the best wishes of the Association to him. Dr. 
Moore said he was glad to be with us at this 
time and that he could be with us regularly 
in the future, which everyone was glad to 
hear. 

Dr. Alford gave the report of the Commit- 
tee on Biologics, which brought out consid- 
erable discussion by Drs. Newman, Nichols, 
Hoylman, Boyd, Moore, Jensen, Cady and 
Sneed. He insisted on the Committee con- 
tinuing its work and following some definite 
plan in order to find out what the products 
were actually doing in practice. 

A few applicants for membership were re- 
ported favorably by the executive committee 
and the rules suspended and the secretary in- 
structed to cast the vote of the entire associa- 
tion to elect them to membership. 

In the absence of Dr. Brown, Dr. Collins 
was chosen to read his report of committee 
on therapeutics, which was entitled “Relation 
of Veterinarian to the Druggist.” 

He objected strongly to druggists prescrib- 
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ing for all ailments of domestic animals from 
his shelves, of proprietaries instead of taking 
equally as much interest in the veterinarian’s 
as the doctor’s drug business. 

Dr. Hoylman discussed this paper giving 
by way of illustration some personal experi- 
ences with unscrupulous druggists, citing an 
incident where one emperic in his neighbor- 
hood started into the veterinary business on 
his (Dr. Hoylman’s) prescriptions given him 
by the druggist. 

Dr. Hall’s report of the committee on dis- 
eases was an interesting one and lead to a 
heated discussion by Drs. Anderson, Juck- 
niess, Odell, Sneed, Schafer, Nichols, Vinn- 
edge and Jensen. Dr. Anderson related his 


experience with what might be ictero-hema-. 


turia at Central City. 

A discussion was also brought out in re- 
gard to what was diagnosed as infectious 
pneumonia and hemorrhagic septicemia ap- 
pearing in different parts of the state. 

Dr. Morris being absent there was no re- 
port on the committee on surgery. Dr. Moore 
was called on and he said he might mention 
the use of the cautery in removing the mucosa 
from the ventricle in the operation for laryn- 
geal hemiphlegia, which was being practiced 
by some. Dr. Schafer thought that a good 
idea and also mentioned that in administer- 


ing the mallein test some were injecting the 
ophthaJmic mallein into the conjunctive_of the 
lower lid. 

The round table on general practice con- 
ducted by Dr. Jensen was full of “pep” anc 
attention and, although it being the first at- 
tempt at such, no doubt it will retain a per- 
manent place on the program. 


A resolution was adopted extending sym- 
pathies of the Association to Manager John- 
son of the Lindell Hotel and Dr. G. R. Young. 
of Omaha, who were quite seriously ill and 
the Committee was instructed to purchas: 
flowers and deliver to both parties. 

Moved and. seconded to adjourn. Carried. 

The entire association enjoyed dinner to- 
gether at 6:30 o’clock and appreciated the 
music furnished by the university quartet. At 
8:00 o'clock everybody was entertained at a 
theatre party. 

The association was called to order by 
president McGinnis at 10:00 o’clock Wednes- 
day, Dec. 8, and listened to the report of the 
prosecuting committee by Dr. Norden, 
who in a brief way told of the prose- 
cutions and convictions and how the funds 
were expended. The question then arose 
as to whether this committee would be 
continued and how it would get its funds to 
operate, which brought out a lengthy discus- 
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sion by Drs. Cady, Juckniess, Newman, Hoyl- 
man, Schafer, Young, McGinnis, McEachran, 
Hall and Bordner and was finally decided that 
the committee would have more work to do 
now than before the new law was passed, 
haye a better basis to work on, that it remain 
as a committee of the association and was 
instructed to ask for what ever donation it 
thought necessary to defray expenses incurred. 

The executive committee reported some 
mote applicants eligible to membership and 
it was moved and seconded and carried that 
the association concur in the report of the 
committee and that the rules be suspended 
and the secretary be instructed to cast the 
entire vote of the association and elect them 
to membership. The applicants admitted to 
membership at the 1915 meeting were E. J. 
Neugebauer, J. Ward Jackson, Claude C. 
Stryson, J. T. Brown, J. P. Dillon, C. S. 
Westrick, Franklin Allen, J. J. Waters, F. S. 
Falk, J. E. Salsbery, L. J. Smith, Floyd 
Perrin, O. F. Rickart, M. S. Lentner, D. C. 
West. 

The applications of Drs. C. M. Day, G. R. 
Miller, E. L. Lull and G. R. Lemley were 
recommended to be held over for one year 
for further investigation. 

Dr. Wild, State Bacteriologist, read a pa- 
per on “The Importance of a Closer Relation- 
ship Between Boards of Health and the Vet- 
erinarians and the Necessity of a State Vet- 


erinary Pathologist.” He laid stress on the 
good fellowship which should exist between 
and in the Departments in order to accom- 
plish the good results desired. He told of 
how he was overrun with work and was with 
out help and that the State Veterinary De 
partment had ‘been required to send 265 
Dourine and 224 glanders specimens to Wash 
ington, with much loss of time. He insisted 
that the association take some actions on the 
matter and try to solve the problem at the 
next legislature. 

Dr. Anderson lead the discussion on Dr. 
Wild’s paper. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered Dr. 
Wild. 

REPORT OF RESOLUTION COM- 

MITTEE 


No. 1. Be it resolved that we the Nebraska 
Veterinary Medical Association extend a vote 
of thanks to the Lincoln Commercial Club 
forthe courteous treatment while in the City. 

No. 2. Be it resolved that we the Nebraska 
Veterinary Medical Association extend a vote 
of thanks to the manager of the Hotel Lin- 
dell, Mr. Johnson, for the courteous treat- 
ment and favors shown while in session. 

No. 3. Recognizing the urgent necessity of 
a State Veterinary Bacteriologist, be it re- 
solved that we the Nebraska Veterinary Med- 
ical Association recommend that the Board 
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of Regents of the University of Nebraska 
employ one. 

The Association stood adjourned and a 
photograph was taken on the south side of 
the Lindell Hotel. From there we went to 
the Lincoln Commercial Club ,and enjoyed 
their courtesies, consisting of a well arranged 
and timely luncheon. 

At 1:30 o’clock practically every veterin- 
arian left for the State Farm where Prof. 
Kennedy gave a very interesting talk on the 
draft horse, his future, type, etc., stating that 
January 1, 1913, found this country with more 
horses than they ever had and that as the 
land owner’s holdings became smaller he 
would have to use the horse, as the “machine 
horse” was practical only on large farms. He 
-also stated that 75 per cent of the farm profits 
came from live stock and their products. Af- 
ter he had illustrated the desirable points of 
a draft horse, using the State Farm stallion 
as a model, he turned it into a judging con- 
test, using four two year old stallions kindly 
furnished by Woods Brothers, which proved 
very instructive. 

Prof. Frandsen of the Dairy Department of 
the University of Nebraska then furnished 
us the closing part of the program by tak- 
ing up the dairy questions, using five different 
breeds to illustrate the points he wished to 
bring out. He showed the future necessity of 


the dairy cow in intensive farming and the 
veterinary future in that respect; also where 
and: how the different breeds could be used 
to the best advantage, taking into considera- 
tion the quantity and quality of milk desired 
and the feed to be consumed. He rehearsed 
the desirable and undesirable points of the 
different breeds from a judging standpoint, 
and in all, brought out many features that 
had grown rusty to many of us. 

The meeting was adjourned and all present 
sampled the lactone furnished by the Dairy 
Department before going home. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. S. W. AtForp, 

Secretary. 


SAYS ANTI-CRUELTY MAN WAS 
CRUEL TO HIS WIFE 

Cruelty was the ground on which Mrs. 
Helen Tomlinson was granted a divorce 
Nov. 30th from Dr. Roland G. Tomlinson, 
veterinarian of the Anti-Cruelty Society of 
Chicago. Her husband’s store of kindness 
was all employed in his work, Mrs. Tom- 
linson told the judge, and he frequently 
whacked her and choked  her.—Chicago 
Herald. ——_ 

Dr. C. H. Potter, a veterinarian of Ellen- 
dale, N. D., was killed December 1st, when 
his auto upset. The doctor lost control of 
the machine while driving at high speed. 
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Dr. A. L. Abell moved from Shelbyville to 
Hannibal, Mo., recently. 


The McLean County Pure Bred Percheron 
Association will hold its first meeting at 
Bloomington, Il., on January 21st. 


The trustees of German Township, Ohio, 
have adopted a resolution requiring the de- 
struction of dogs running at large unless the 
animals are muzzled. 


Dr. C. R. Wildes, of Wichita, Kansas, was 
sentenced to the penitentiary on December 7th 
for robbing a bank at Chautauqua, Kansas. 
With two companions, the doctor drove up to 
the bank in an automobile on November 10th, 
covered the cashier with revolvers and escaped 
with $800. Wildes fled to California, where 
he was arrested, He had a veterinary hospi- 
tal at Wichita, where he sold Jiquor and dis- 
pensed narcotics contrary to law. 


At a recent session the Alabama legislature 
passed a law by which persons who have been 
bitten by rabid dogs or have lost animals by 
rabies since September 15th may recover two 
times the amount of their actual damages and 
two times the cost of Pasteur treatment from 
the owner of the rabid dogs if they.can prove 
the owner knew his dogs had hydrophobia or 
had been exposed to the disease. 


“Wound Treatment” received some time 
age. I have not only read it but have studied 
it and compared it with Frick, Lister and 
others, also with my method. I consider it 
worthy of a place in any veterinarian’s book 
case, also in his “gray matter.” Even if it 
does not suggest anything new to him, it is 
worth the price and time he consumes in 
studying and comparing it to know that others 
are not more advanced than himself. Get 
it by all means. 

Circleville, Kans. 

C. S. Baxter, D. V. S. 


I received the set of nine volumes of the 
Veterinary Medicine Series and have looked 
through them, but have read “Wound Treat- 
ment” and think it a wonder. The same ap- 
plies to the rest so far as I have had the 
opportunity to examine them. 

Morgan, Minn. S. H. Burcess, D.V.M. 


That the majority of veterinary practitioners 
are prone to “beat back” to careless quackery 
in surgery is to be deplored. “Wound Treat- 
ment” will help the line-up in the fight for 
better things, and its brevity and simplicity 
commend it to the “old timer” as the next 
best thing to an exchange of personal experi- 
ence. 

L. Frepensure, V. S. 

















Forged Dental Instruments 
Described in our 


Of the h est quality. 


Wocher’s Slings 


Extra strong and durable, with 
8 buckle pieces for adjusting. 


V-7202 Medium weight, 6 
ft. long, 24 in. wide, 
complete with tackle and 
pulley block 


V-7210 Heavy weight, 6 
ft. 6 in. long, 28 in. wide, 
Complete with tackle and 
pulley block 


14th Edition Catalog. Send postal for it. 


a#®Max WocHER & SON Co. 


19-23 W. Gth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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